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REFINED YOUNG WOMAN DESIRES A 

position as mother’s assistant (is a kinder- 

gartner) or as companion to an invalid or 
elderly lady. Best of references. Address J. H. E., 
this Office. 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT HOUSE- 
keeper wishes position. Very best reference 


com — Address with particulars, No. 44, 
ice, 


A 


GRADUATE NURSE WOULD LIKE THE 
care of an invalid or child. Address H., 
2434 Oxford Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





OUSEKEEPER (MANAGER).—A thorough 
housekeeper wishes position where one ser- 
vant is kept. Reference exchanged. Ad- 

dress THOMAS H. SPEAKMAN, 26 N. 7th street, 
a 


TICE FURNISHED ROOMS WITH BOARD. 
Central location Convenient to railroad 
lines. Address Mrs. 8 A. GOVER, 1209 O 

street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NE BRIGHT, SUNNY ROOM STILL TO LET 
with board ; also vacancies at table for guests 
from the neighborhood, at 3419 Hamilton &t., 

M. F. PASCHALL, in cheng. 


ANTED.—A FEW PUPIL NURSES TO 
enter the Training School for Nurses of 
the West Philadelphia Hospital for Women. 

Apply to the Superintendent, 4035 Parrish street, 
West Philadelphia. 





OMAN OF REFINEMENT WISHES POSI 
tion as managing housekeeper. Thor- 
oughly competent; very best of reference. 

Address No. ‘4%, this Office. 


ANTED.—A LADY BOARDER: A QUIRT 
country home; Friends’ family; pleasant 
location. Address 8. E. B. PYLE, Drumore, 


| Lancaster county, Pa. 


liza H. Schofield, Artist, 


1420 CHESTNUT ST., (Room 40), Philad’a. 


Classes in oil, water colors, etc. Crayon portraits 
Orders solicited tor 
ing presents. 


‘‘ Toe OLD FASHIONED GARDEN 
AND OTHER VERSES.’’ 


By JoHN RussELL HAYEs. 


Printed on hand-made English paper, 12mo., 
extra cloth, gilt top, deckel-edge. Price $1.00. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., Publishers, 
51 North Seventh St., aan 


IT. JACKSON & C1 CO., 
Real Estate Brokers. 


No. 711 WALNvT S8r., Puna. 


RENTS, SALES, } MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The regular meeting of the Association wil] be 
held in the Lecture Room of the New School Build- 
ing at 15th aud Race Sts , Twelfth Month 9, at8 p. m 

PROGRAM: 


1. Review of Wilfred Whitten’s ‘Second Series of 

Quaker Pictures.” By Sarah C. Pennypacker. 

2. “Josiah Martin’s Answer to Voltaire’s Letters 
Concerning Friends.”” Reading. 

By Prof. Arthur Beardsley 


3. ‘ Simplicity.” By Alice Hall. 
All interested are cordially invited. 


29th ANNIVERSARY and DONAYION DAY 


OF THE 
Pennsylvania Peace Society, 
INDEPENDENCE HALL, TWELFTH MONTH 12, 1895, 
FIFTH-DaY, 10.30 a. m., 3 and 7.45 p. m, 


The City of Philadelphia having given the Uni- 
versal Peace Union the use of the old historic ¢ ity 
Hall for its permanent quarters, this Branch will 
also be located there, and this anniversary wili be 

capoctalty interesting. The work for arbitration and 
for establishing and maintaining Peace has a stiil 
stronger hold, and requires means. Liberal dona- 
tions are solicited nd to Alben T. Eavenson, 
Treasurer, 2013 Vine street. 

Among the speakers confidently expected are 
Senor M. Romero, Minister of Mexico, Judge W.N. 
Ashman, Wm. O McUVowell, Belva A. Lockwood, 
Mary Frost Ormsby, Rev W. W Campbell, of Wil- 
mington, Del., Kev. Edward G. Mason, Hightstown, 
N.J.,and John Collins. Several others are expected, 
and all members and friends are welcomed to take 


part.§ 

Meals can be had at Dennett’s, nearly opposite, at 
moderate prices Procure tickets of Oliver 8. Fell, 
Business Manager, at 5th and Chestnut Sts. 

SARAH T. R. EAVENSON, President. 
AMOS R. ELLIS, Secretary. 


he Pennhurst. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE 
All conveniences, including electric elevator and 
steam heat. Special winter rates. 
JAMES HOOD. 


The Whittier, Home Comforts 


Open all the Year 
South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
from the Beach. 
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The subscription rate of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL for the 


year 1896 will be, Single Subscription, 
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To subscribers residing west of the Mississippt River a discount of one- 
fourth from this rate, making the price $1.50 per annum. 


To those who get up and forward ‘‘Clubs’’ 


free, for each ten subscribers. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


we will give one extra copy, 


TO-END OF 189s. 


We will send at these rates, to new subscribers, the remaining issues of 1895, in addition 


to those of 1896. 


In other words, by beginning now, a new subscriber will receive the paper 


until First month 1, 1897, for the one year’s price. 








BISHOP 


PHILLIPS BROOKS ’S 
“PERFECT FREEDOM” 


The Beauty of a Life of Service. 

Thought and Action. 

The Duty of the Christian Business Man. 
True Liberty. 

The Christ in Whom Christians Believe. 
Thanksgiving Sermon. 

New Year’s Sermon. 

Abraham Lincoln. 


With an Etched Portrait by W. H. W. BICKNELL. 


One volume, 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Chas. F. Brown & Co..70 Pearl St., Boston 
Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17 
1895. Full College Courses for you men an 
oung women, leading to Classical, Engineering, 
Boientific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 
laboratories, = libraries. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, add 

CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph. D., President. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 








Swarthmore, Pa. 


aa a = High ee 
an ege Preparato 

Send for catalogue Se = 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. ‘TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, LonG ISLAND. 


@A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, giving increased accommodations. The 
school is anlar the care of Friends, and the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 


inclined Thorough instruction is given to fit for | 


business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition. $150 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad 
For further particulars, address 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. ¥. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Next 
term begins Ninth month 9th, 1895. Send for cir- 
culars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princi ‘ 

Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, | Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


poe for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The presnt build- 
ing is new and much en , and has j cfect san- 
itary arrangements. Ex ent corps of instruciors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
tly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

m New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PENNA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends 














New buildings, with all modern paeenatennes; | 
thirteen teachers; Scientific, | 


227 acres of ground; 
Classical, and Literary coursex, preparing for col- 


laboratories ; 
work. For Catalogue, address 


GEv. L. MARIS, Principal 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N 10th St. Phila. 





lege or business ; biological, chemical, and physical | 
manual training in wood and metal | | 
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Overheated Air 





IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


At all grocery stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Soap 
are sold; one that costs five cents a cake, and a larger size. The larger cake is the 
more convenient and economical for laundry and general hdusehold use. 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


Tae Procter & Gamece Co. Oin'ti. 


If your 


is as bad as air not sufficiently heated. 


The JACKSON VENTILATING GRATES 
give a thorough and healthful distribution of 
of warms pure air, and heats a residence with 
2 the fuel of a furuace. Send for Catalogue No. 6 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York, 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. . 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a 
Vice a T. WISTA 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; 


ASA 8. WING; —_ of Insurance De 
J. ROBERTS ULKE; Assistant 


rt from the Assets of the Company. 
BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ment, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 





NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters fron 


|the very best markets of th 


world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Plannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls 


In Wate aul In © ts, 

i cee mene, %e, 
our assortments are unsurpass 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Mar Orper Depart 


|MENT is better equipped than 


ever in the past for promptly 


‘and accurately serving our out- 


of-town patrons. 
| STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
PhiJdelphia. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
133 North Second Street, Philade'phia. 





CARPETINGS 


| Wall Papers. 


We have come to the conclusion that to do busi- 
ness these times we must cut our own profits. 
| Wholesale prices to retail customers is the cry. We 
have fallen into line. 


Price. NOW. 

White Blanks, 8 cts. 3 cts. 
Mica —* “ 
Lc as 6 5 ee « 20 “* = 
Mm, ...-.8”* BeB ~ 

Pe ko hs ee es 3 * walls “ 


Fidelity Wall Paper Company, 


12 N. El-vent» St., Phila. 
4&@ 3 doors from Market St. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO,, 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Richard A. French, 


Woolen Draper and Tailor, 
1017 WALNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia. 














| Second Floor. 


FALL LINES of PATTERNS and COLORINGS | A choice seleetion of Woolens a. Fall and Winter 


now complete. 





wear now in stoc 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. | 


XLIX. 


Let us have no misgivings as to our quiet service, and our silent 
waiting ; for silence is often the audience-chamber of God; as his 
children soon discover when they are delivered from the bondage of 
conventional systems. WILLIAM POLLARD. 


of Quakerism.” 


HOPE. 
I PRAISED the earth, in beauty seen, 
With garlands gay of various green ; 
I praised the seas whose ample field 
Shone glorious as a silver shield : 


And earth and ocean seemed to say, 
** Our beauties are but for a day.’’ 


I praised the sur, whose chariot rolled 
On wheels of amber and of gold ; 
I praised the moon, whose softer eye 
Gleamed sweetly through the summer sky ; 
And moon and sun in answer said, 

** Our days of light are numbered.” 


O God! O Good beyond compare ! 

If thus thy meaner works are fair, 

If thus thy bounties gild the span 

Of ruined earth and sinful man, 

How glorious must the mansion be 

Where thy redeemed shall dwell with Thee! 
—Reginald Heber. 


Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


CONFERENCE OF ENGLISH FRIENDS AT 
MANCHESTER. 


Tuis has been a unique gathering, not only in its formal 
arrangements and in its large attendance, but in the 
spirit of its proceedings. Five years ago, or even less, 
such honest grip of burning questions could hardly have 
been attempted in public conference without burning the 
man who did it. But the psychological moment is here, 
and the fruit of thought has matured. We have passed a 
doorway and have opened upon a wider horizon. As I 
sat in the top gallery, waiting my turn to read my own 
paper, in the sitting (Eleventh month 13, evening,) de- 
voted to ‘‘ Modern Thought,’’ I saw the light of a new 
liberation come into the faces of most of -the thirteen 
hundred Friends there gathered. Some could hardly sit 
still for joy. Many had thought that they were alone in 
unacknowledged want of sympathy with much of what 
they have heard in patience, and now the truth was being 
publicly proclaimed by such men as Dr. Thomas Hodg- 
kin, who has just issued two more volumes of his stand- 
ard work on ‘‘ Italy and and Her Invaders,’’ and who is 
a valued minister of the gospel at Newcastle and at Fal- 
mouth ; by Silvanus P. Thompson, D. Sc., F. R. S., the 
Principal of the City and Guilds College, Finsbury, 
London, and one of the leading electricians of England ; 


and by Professor J. Rendel Harris, of Cambridge, known | 


both for learning and for the inspiration of his spirit in 
a wide circle, both here and in America. His accession 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 7, 1895. 


| past history of the Universe.’’ 
| our forefathers in sedulously avoiding calling the Bible 
| «* The Word of God,’’ and believed George Fox to have 
| been ‘‘ divinely guided to see the dangerous consequences 





and Journal. 


s JOURNAL. 
{ Vol. XXIII. No. 1208. 





to broad thought is of high value. Not least remarkable 
was the paper sent by the venerable Joseph Bevan Braith- 
waite, and read by his son-in-law, Dr. Thomas. The 
efforts made to obtain a paper from the old-fashioned 
‘¢ Evangelical ’’ standpoint had failed. All the men who 
had studied the subject took the other view, or were un- 
willing to take up the discussion. At the last moment 


| J. B. B. consented to read a paper, and a very valuable 
From ‘ Old-Fashioned Quakerism,’’ the chapter on ‘“* The Future : Sige ¢ 

Q : | revelation, of spiritual growth in the truth, and that 
| cautious friendliness towards Biblical criticism represents 
| the center of gravity of orthodoxy among us, we may 


paper it is. If that cordial recognition of progressive 


indeed take heart of hope. 

Thomas Hodgkin was in the chair, and dealt with 
AEstheticism, or ‘‘Art for Art’s Sake,’’ with Pessimism, 
and State Socialism, as portions of modern thought, be- 
fore he grappled with the scientific and historical questions 
which touch religion. He commented on the great change 
in opinion since the days when Huxley found every in- 
vestigation barred with the notice-board: ‘* No Thor- 
oughfare. By order. Moses.’’ We were now aware 


| that ‘* the Hebrew Scriptures were the work of men ina 


state of childish ignorance as to the real constitution and 
He spoke of the wisdom of 


to faith which would flow from that mistaken title.’’ 
Rendel Harris’s paper was full of wit and wisdom. 
He seemed to thoroughly enjoy his task. He pleaded 
for equable growth in intellect and spirit, and referred to 
‘« the inroads the theology of the Nineteenth Century, A. 
D., is making into the theology of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, B. C.’’ We must not fight modern thought, for 
it is generally a blessing ; nor must we evade it. ‘‘ The 
evasion of religious issues involved in nineteenth cen- 
tury thinking is almost a crime.’’ Nor should we suspect 
it in the manner of a policeman, like the clergyman in 
‘« Trilby,’’ who accused the young Darwinian of ‘steal- 
ing his Saviour.’’ ‘* The Nineteenth Century understands 
the historic Christ better than any century since the 
First, and has as close a connection with his Cross as at 
the beginning. No other century since the beginning 
has cared for him enough to try to write his history.’’ 
‘« We have been told in these meetings that the Scriptures 
are the ultimate test of truth; if that unQuakerly propo- 
sition be true, the criticism of them is a gross imperti- 
nence, but the internal discords of all Scriptures and of 
all explanations of Scripture ought to be enough to con- 
vince us that we have no infallibility in the house—not a 
drop. The final court of appeal is certainly not here, 
though Barclay, in one passage, seems to suggest it.’’ Nor 
should we be afraid of modern criticism. ‘‘ When the 
wheels of God's mechanics move as fast as they do to- 
day, the finished product is not a scarecrow.’” ‘There is 
much more, but I will not extend my quotations. 
Silvanus Thompson’s paper was written from the 
standpoint of a scientific man. It is too long to summar- 
ize, and it is printed at full length, as are the others, in 
the British Friend. My own paper came last, and was 
devoted to building up a brief synthesis of the faith of 
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the modern world, its thought of God as free from 
‘* personal ’’ limitations, and the corollaries of that doc- 
trine of God in the person and work of Christ. It was 
principally constructive, a needful but delicate task. 

By the length of the utterances of the two professors, 
and five papers having been ultimately provided, there 
was but little time for discussion. In the very earnest 
and interested state of the meeting it was decided to have 
none at all, though expressions of approval and disap- 
proval squeezed themselves out; and the meeting closed 
with timely and appropriate prayer. 

I have only mentioned one sitting out of the ten; it 
was, however, the center of interest, and was the 


occasion chosen by those who could only be there | 


part of the time. The two meeting-houses joined into 
one, and lighted by electricity, presented a scene of 
concentrated interest and power not surpassed in our 
recent annals. ‘The subject of ‘‘ Modern Thought ’’ kept 
turning up in numerous other papers whose subjects were 
‘« The Quaker Message,’’ or ‘‘ Social Problems.’’ It was 
in the very air. 

On the whole, and in many ways besides the precise 
point of Biblical criticism, the Conference showed unmis- 
takable signs of a genuine, heartfelt Quakerism, loyally 
held and wonderfully well understood. We may feel 
confident that the present generation, and the next, are 
not going to be laggard or timid trustees of the heritage 
of the seventeenth century. George Fox and John Wool- 
man, particularly the latter, are the spiritual fathers of 
this Conference. We are deeply concerned with the 
state of our social fabric. Poverty is the spectre that 
harasses our contentment. Luxury would appear to be 
thoroughly bad form if Friends’ practice comes up to the 
expressions used at Manchester. 

In many directions the necessity for improvement in 
the ministry, for more vigilant and faithful eldership, for 
more opportunities among men and women for Bible 
study, were dwelt on with frankness and good will. On 
the whole there was a desire strenuously felt, to quote 
Rendel Harris, ‘‘ that the beloved Society to which we 
belong may never yield to the temptation to desert its 
vantage ground of pure truth and definite illumination, 
however the desire may sometimes arise to conform our- 
selves to the manners of a corrupt world, or the intellect- 
ual makeshifts of sluggish and decadent churches.’’ 

Joun WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
Manchester, England. 


THe First Day oF THE WEEK.—lIn a discussion, in 
the New York Jndependent, of the observance of ‘‘ the 
Christian Sunday,’’ and the permissibility of selling 
liquor on that day, Prof. J. Henry Thayer, of Harvard 
University Divinity School, says : 

‘« In strictness of speech, for the Christian there is no 
‘law of the Sabbath.’ The Sabbath is an integral and 
distinctive part of Judaism; and Judaism for the Chris- 
tian is ‘ antiquated and abrogated ’ by Christianity. The 
term ‘Sabbath,’ to be sure, is largely used in certain 
circles to designate the Christian day of rest, which is 
more accurately called ‘the Lord’s Day,’ ‘ the first day 
of the week,’ or, in secular speech, ‘ Sunday.’ But there 
is no warrant in the records of primitive Christianity— 
either in the words of our Lord and of His Apostles, or 
in extra-canonical literature—for the allegation that this 
Christian day of rest was ever identified with the Jewish, 
or regarded as its continuation, or invested with its 
sacredness, or upheld by the positive enactments and 
sanctions connected with the Sabbath in the earlier 
Scriptures.”’ 








THE BEATITUDES. 


Paper by Mary Travilla, of West Chester, Pa., read at Friends’ 
Conference Class, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, Eleventh 
month 17, 1895. 


‘‘And seeing the multitudes he went up into a mountain.” 
It is believed that ‘‘ the place where Jesus first called the 
twelve disciples around him, a sort of double-headed 
mountain, not so high as many others far in the north, 
but plainly seen, was Mt. Hermon. This mountain, 
from the two rounded points at the top, was called the 
Horns of Hattin, and also from the words of blessing 
Jesus spoke there, was called the Mount of Beatitudes. 


| It was on the lower part of the mountain, where was 


quite a space of level ground and gradually sloping down 
so that there was room for many people to sit or stand 
where all could see the face that so tenderly looked upon 
them all and all could hear his voice.’’ : 

Jesus had spent the night alone in some higher part 
of the mountain. Does there not float across our minds 
reasons why he desired silent communion with his 
Father? Have not we as Friends a right to feel that we 
have clearer perception, and a truer understanding of his 
especial need before that morning dawned for him? 

Do we fully realize that Jesus was ever conscious of his 
oneness with the Father, and ever let his obedience keep 
pace with his inner knowledge? Was it not by this very 
consciousness and faithfulness even unto death, that he 
was prepared step by step in his growth and unfolding 
life to preach this wonderful sermon, called by some the 
‘* Sermon of the Foundations?’’ Do not our intuitions 


| tell us that before this memorable event took place that 


visions of the requirement that would be laid upon him 
came untohim? And when the hour drew nigh for its 
fulfillment can we not picture him coming down from 
that mountain refreshed, renewed, bathed in love, and 
conscious only of the Christ power which dwelt in him 
in its fullness, enabling him to rejoice in the message he 
had to give? 

‘‘And when he was set his disciples came unto him.’’ 
These words ‘‘ when he was set’’ are full of meaning, 
because he knew of the Divine law in which he lived 
and moved and had his being, and he was set in that 
eternal principle, ever knowing of its undeviating power, 
realizing now the time was ripe for this utterance, be- 
cause he first had proved the truth of these words by his 
hourly, daily thinking and living. 

‘‘And he opened his mouth and taught them, saying : 
Blessed are the poor in spirit for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven.’’ Blessings rare and sweet rest upon that 
condition pf mind and spirit, in whom is awakening a 
desire to find the real life, their spiritual self, although 
feeling that they are poor in spirit on account of past 
sins of omission and commission, yet now, because of 
present longings and aspirations that are aroused within 
them, the door of the kingdom of heaven is opened 
as they have entered into a state of peace and rest of 
mind ; having found their higher self they will find all 
things. 

This assurance rings out ‘‘ Blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted.’’ Does it mean that 
no trials in heart-experiences will come? Surely no, we 
answer ; but as there is a new born consciousness of hope, 
love, strength, power, and intelligence within them, 
a wisdom which gently whispers: ‘‘ The kingdoin of 
knowledge as we// as the kingdom of Heaven lies within 
the soul;’’ and by and through the realization of this 
Truth, they will be enabled more truly to understand 
how to use their Divine gifts and powers; it will bring 
forth true results, and ‘‘ they shall be comforted as never 
before.’’ 
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‘« Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth.’’ Blessed is that man who opens wide the avenues of 
mind, and soul life, receptive to the Truth, willing to 
receive it from any source, allowing no prejudice or 
barriers to hold him in his unfolding life ; submissive in 
the real sense to the Father’s will, receiving from the 
Divine, ‘‘ the great unfailing fountain from which flows 
unceasing supplies,’’ waiting to fill every #rue demand, 
and with the sense of renewal he must express in his 
outer life greater harmony. Then indeed he ‘shall in- 
herit the earth’’ with a new conception of its bounty 
and beauty; no longer walking among his fellow-men 
with head down and step listless, but feeling he is a part 
of the Divine plan, especially adapted for his true place. 

‘* Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shad/ be filled.’”’ Plainly did 
Jesus teach that there is no promise without some con- 
dition to be met. Do we not hear God’s voice in us 
this morning and across the silence of our hearts it says, 
‘* Be still; resist nothing.’’ If thou art hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness turn within and in the still- 
ness thou wilt find the Power that guides and can satisfy- 
thy hunger and thrist. Cease your struggles and rest 
on the bosom of Peace and trust it supremely. 

‘« Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.”’ 
Is it easy for us to be merciful, compassionate, tender, 
unwilling to give pain, with a readiness to forgive others 
who sin against us? Not easy we may truthfully say, 
until the whole attitude of thought ever aspires to follow 
after the Truth, and ‘‘ Truth is but another name for 
Godworking, and even in the time of conflict, every soul 
that treads the higher path, is being washed from dirt and 
dust of earthy thinking.’’ And in proportion as we 
have shown mercy and tenderness to the friend or neigh- 


bor, do we receive the promise, ‘‘ ye shall obtain mercy.’’ | 


‘« Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God. Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God’’ These blessings are so 
closely linked together, and the one who is pure in 
thought, word, and action, who looks for the best and 
demands the same purity of motive in others, knowing it 
is there even though slumbering, according to a Divine 
law he is helping to clear the impure mental atmosphere, 
and one who thus thinks and walks in daily life is a 
peacemaker in the truest, highest sense, and does know of 
his birthright, as a child of God. 

It fills us with courage and fresh inspiration when we 
dwell on these last beatitudes: ‘* Blessed are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.’’ ‘‘ Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you and persecute you, and shall say all manner of 
evil against you falsely for my sake.’’ ‘‘ Rejoice and be 
exceeding glad; for great is your reward in heaven ; for 
So persecuted they the prophets which were before you.’’ 

The more we study the wonderful life of our pattern, 
Jesus Christ, and these beatitudes, the more we realize had 
it not been that he was so gloriously true to that indwelling 
Christ power that he ever called men unto, we could not 
to-day have this record and example. It seems needless 
to add, unless it be for our encouragement this morning, 
that his fearlessness and unwavering trust in his Father 
ever gave unto him the abounding strength and inexhaus- 
tible love that could always respond to every call for 
help, and forgive with matchless love all the hatred 
and abuse heaped upon him; and then when the 
memorable close came, say, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.”’ 

Are we not to-day just faintly understanding the true 
legacy he has left us in these beatitudes? When giving 
them forth do we not think he knew a//the Divine golden 
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possibilities folded within them? Let us remember it 
is not for us to follow in the footsteps of Jesus but, to fol- 
low our God-given power with the same steadfastness and 
loyalty to known conviction that made Jesus what he was, 
and made it possibie for him to declare: ‘‘I and my 
Father are One.’’ With this possibility opening before 
us to day, can we not truly ‘‘ Rejoice and be exceeding 
glad,’’ that peace and joy inevitably follow true loving 
obedience ? 


OLp age and cheeriness to many people seem to have 
little in common. The season symbolized by the sere 
and falling leaf, the dying year, the setting sun; the 
period when the body wanes in strength and charm, when 
the mind begins to lose its grasp, when we walk largely 
alone, bereft of many dear friends whose tender love 
warmed our younger years; when we begin to realize 
that we are no longer necessary, that we are out of the 
race, which speeds merrily on without us; when death 
looms up, a certainty near at hand,—are we bid to be 
cheerful then? Patient resignation, at the best, would 
seem to be the highest degree of virtue reasonably to be 
expected of the old. 

But as by the goodness of God every phase of life 
has its compensations as surely as its drawbacks, there 
must be sources of cheer and happiness possible even in 
declining years. There is the satisfaction and repose of 
certainty. In youth all life lies before us, a wild, surging 
sea of possibilities, amid which, bewildered, we know 
not which way to turn. Our crude, untried powers 
tempt us now this way, now that. Everything hinges on 
our decision, yet we know not which path leads to the 
success we mean to attain. 

In old age the years lie behind us. In some fashion 
or other we have travelled through them. Our success 
may be largely of the kind indicated by Browning,— 

‘« What I tried to be, 
And was not, comforts me.”’ 

The years have done their worst and their best to us, 
and we have come out of the struggle bearing scars of 
battle thick upon us. But, at least, it is over, and we 
are what we are. An old Puritan, on his deathbed, said 
to Judge Sewall: «‘ God does by us as a goldsmith,— 
knock, knock, knock, knock, knock, knock, to finish the 
plate.’’ The knocks may have been many and sore to 
bear, but the plate is finished. We might wish it other 
and better, but there is a sense of rest in being through. 

The ‘* time for remembering’’ has come. The peace- 
ful pleasures of retrospection await the old. By a merci- 
ful law of our nature, while past joys loom up with ever 
increasing brightness, we see past sorrows through a 
softening haze of distance. On many trials that seemed 
almost unbearable at the time we look back from the 
heights of age with the indulgent smile with which we 
comfort the little troubles of a child. Once they were 
so grievous ; now they seem of such slight consequence. 
Possibly, after the change we call death, we shall look 
back on all our life here in the same spirit. Often, with 
the perspective lent by distance, we can see why it was 
good for us to have been afflicted; and, for the rest, we 
can trust the Love whose guiding hand we see so plainly 
now, looking back. 

No doubt we should all agree with Jean Paul when 
he says to Poverty: ‘‘ Be welcome, so thou come not too 
late in life! Preserve, just Providence, the o/d man 
from want ! . L have no objection—since he has 
already made his best preparation for the other world— 
if now, in the morning, he should rejoice over his break- 
fast, and in the evening take comtort in his bed; and 
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now, when he is a second time a child, the world should 
appear under the innocent form of delight in which it 
first came before him.’’ But if, unfortunately, the trials 
of narrow means, and, worst of all, a grudged depen- 
dence, befall the old, what remedy then? Always the 
remedy of patience. The patience often displayed by 
the old under trying circumstances is both beautiful and 
pathetic. It is a part of the peace which belongs to 
that border-land between two worlds, where they dwell. 
They, even more than others, may take to heart the 
lesson of the anecdote related by Sir Walter Scott ina 
letter to Lord Byron : 

‘« A sultan once consulted Solomon on the proper in- 
scription for a signet-ring, requiring that the motto be 
one equally adapted to moderating the presumption of 
prosperity and tempering the pressure of adversity. 
Solmon gave this motto, ‘And this, too, shall pass 
away.’”’ 

Because this is so especially true for them, the old can 
afford not to be selfish and grasping. Why clutch and 
grab, when the hand,even at longest, must very soon 
relax its hold on all earthly possessions? The serenity 
of giving up may belong peculiarly to the old. 

What compensation for failing powers and the being 
set aside as no longer of use,—probably one of the sorest 
trials in advancing years to those who have been active 
and prominent? The first remedy is of to fail,—at 
least, to use every power you have as long as you can, 
keeping your faculties bright with use. An old friend, a 
retired minister, wrote a sermon weekly during his life, as 
conscientiously as if expecting to preach it. It was he 
who read the hard books in the village library,—the 
books for the few everywhere. He kept up with the 
most advanced thought of the day, and rejoiced ‘* in the 
sunshine that would be when he should see it no more.’’ 


His mind was in unimpaired vigor when, on his ninety- 
second birthday, the light of life flickered gently in the 
socket and went out. 

Lucretia Mott, unable to thread her needle, said to 


George Combe: ‘‘ Thee sees I am growing old.’’ ‘* So 
you may be,’’ he replied. ‘‘ But, then, the last thing 
we should do is to admit that, and so give time the vast 
advantage of our will. We should fight for our powers, 
I think, as we have. to fight for everything best worth 
holding.’’ 

No doubt we all make a great mistake in, as it were, 
welcoming age, in saying we are old, especially that we 
are ‘‘too old’’ todo thusand so. We need not affect 
juvenility ; neither need we court old age. Often, if we 
should analyze this plea of old age we should find it but 
a form of indolence to be resisted now, asever. In 
spite of Jean Paul, we must beware of rejoicing in our 
breakfast, and taking comfort in our evening bed too 
soon. We are never too old to do anything we can. An 
old lady whom I knew took up oil painting atter she was 
seventy, and became quite an artist, whose fruit pieces 
were admired and sold; while her husband, not to be 
outdone, at the same time studied medicine, and hung 
out his sign with all the confidence of youth. Their 
spirit was certainly commendable. 

We should try not only to retain the powers and ac- 
complishments we already possess, but to acquire new 
ones. One of the keenest delights in life is to develop 
a new power. I always sympathize with the serene joy 
diffused over the face of the white-headed old gentleman 
who spins by me on his bicycle, while [ admire his wis- 
dom in not thinking he was ‘‘too old’’ to learn. If we 
do not wish to be laid on the shelf as useless, we must be 
of use. The world teems with good causes suffering for 
help ; and we can always do something to aid if we will. 
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To be sympathetic and interested and eager to help the 
world while we stay in it is one sure recipe for a cheerful, 
happy old age. 

And another is the love of nature. Those who love 
nature carry within themselves a source of happiness that 
nothing can dim, that will only increase with advancing 
years. ‘‘ The world seems more beautiful to me every 
year I live,’’ said a friend who was soon to lay down a 
long life that had known many sorrows. Always will 
there be radiant sunsets and morning dawns, river mea- 
| dows and mountain heights, October foliage, wild flowers 
nodding in forest depths or along pleasant country road- 
sides, pine woods, spring’s tender haze of new leaves, the 
ocean’s wide expanse ; and more and more, as the years 
go on, do we feel something underlying all this beauty 
and glory, something inexpressible, yet more real than 
the things we call tangible—the peace of God, which 
fills and uplifts our hearts as we stand in his holy places. 
To those who are ‘‘ stepping westward ’’ it is hardly im- 
agination which perceives a hint of the glories of the 
| next world in the dear, familiar beauty of this. 

One desiring a cheerful old age should be sure to have 
grandchildren,—if not his own, then some one’s. 
| Grandchildren are certainly a wonderful and delightful 
provision for brightening the end of life. A little girl, 
laying her rose-leaf of a hand beside her grandmother’s, 
wrinkled with age, said: ‘‘ Your hand is old, grand- 
mamma; but mine is new.’’ Thanks be to God that 
into the end of our lives come these little ones, full of 
eager interest in the world which has become ‘a tale 
that is told’’ to us. Life has a fresh charm as we view it 
through these bright ‘‘ new’’ eyes. ‘‘ The eternal child 
dwells in fine natures,’’ said De Quincey. The child’s 
instinct detects the immortal boy lurking under grand- 
papa’s white hairs, and finds in him his best comrade. 
Grandpapa is old ; that is a way grandpapa’s have ; but 
he has so much leisure, and who so sure as he to appre- 
ciate the new cart or kitten or whatever is the child’s ab- 
sorbing interest? It never occurs to the child that 
grandpapa or grandmama are not beautiful. They are 
always charming and delightful to him. 

The many friends that have fallen by the way and 
vanished from our sight,—those loved more dearly than 
ourselves, without whom our lives must go but maimed 
and broken to the end,—is there any possibility of cheer 
as the aged think of these? Yes, if always we cling to 
the joy of having had these dear ones. What love God 
showed in giving us all the happy years brightened by 
their presence! The Love which gave could not have 
taken away wantonly or cruelly, but because it was best 
for them and for us that they should go first, while we 
must stay awhile. But the aged can truly say, ‘‘ Because 
the way is short, I thank thee, O my God! ”’ 

Rarely do those ‘‘ outlive their usefulness’’ who, 
not suffering their powers to fail from indolence and 
luxurious pampering, love more and more the beauty of 
this beautiful world; who rejoice in all new move- 
ments to help man’s progress, aiding them so far as pos- 
sible; who keep the mind bright with high thoughts 
from good books, the heart warm with the love of little 
children; who, indeed, cultivate a lively interest in 
human beings generally ; above all, whose souls are filled 
with that ever-present consciousness of God’s love which 
gives repose for this life and trust for the next. The 
peace of God that passeth understanding fills their hearts 
with quiet sunshine to the last. Thedying year wanes to 
a December close, only to usher in a joyous New Year, 
full of larger possibilities. The sun sets, but its radiant 
afterglow hints the glories of the coming dawn. The 
| autumn leaf, bright to the last, falls from the tree, but 
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only because pushed off by the eager new life crowding 
behind, the bud already formed, ready to expand in the 
tender warmth of the quick coming spring-time.—/. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 50.—TWELFTH MONTH 15, 1895. 
JESUS APPEARS TO THE APOSTLES AND OTHERS. 


GOLDEN ‘l'ExT.—Ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judzea and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of 
the earth.—Acts 1: 8 


Scripture readings : Matt. 28: 17-20. Acts 1 
HISTORICAL. 


The eight concluding lessons of this series treat of the 
appearance and work of Jesus after his crucifixion and 
death. In the historical consideration of the subject it is 
but fair to say that one of the Gospel writers (Mark), in 
the oldest manuscripts, none of which is older than the 
fourth century, omits all reterence to any of these 
eight topics ; that another (Matthew) omits most of them ; 
that a third (Luke), omits half of them ; and that there is 
a very noticeable lack of harmony in the narratives of 
the Gospels and the account in the Acts of the Apostles. 
Thus in one authority quoted in to-day’s lesson (Acts 
1: 3) Jesus is stated to have appeared unto the Apostles 
‘« by the space of forty days,’’ whilst Luke includes all 
in the space of asingle day. All this would be confus 
ing, as the ministration of Jesus among men after his 
death would of itself be perplexing to us who have never 
known any similar experience; but, fortunately, as 
Friends, we have been taught a form of faith that does 
not put much significance in the mysterions reappear- 
ance of Jesus. 

To us the character and conduct of Jesus during his 
life among men serve as the great example for us in life, 
and an imitation of his spirit is the aim of our existence 
as Christians. For us to be Christians is to be Christ- 
like, to seek to know, to appreciate, and to possess his 
love of God,—a love so intimate, so pure, so intense, 
that he rarely used the word God, but almost always that 
dearer term, ‘‘ my Father.’’ As Friends, we have been 
taught that God is ‘‘ our Father’’ just as Jesus said he 
is, and that he speaks to us, revealing his will to us, just 
as Jesus said he revealed his will to him when he said, 
‘“‘As I hear I speak, and my judgment is righteous, be- 
cause I do not mine own will, but the will of him that 
sent me.’’ And so we read reverently the story of the 
life and actions of this dear Son of God, so that we may 
become filled with-a desire to be like him also a dear 
child of our Father in Heaven. We feel quite sure that 
a character so lovely in every respect, so helpful to the 
needy, so sympathetic to the sorrowful, so gentle to the 
erring, so forgiving to those that would harm him, so 
pure, so true, so just, so noble, so good, and withal so 
powerful, as we find him described to be in the record of 
his life among his fellow men, has enough in it for us to 
follow in our life among our fellow-men. ‘Then we read 
from the story of his life the words from his own lips, 
that as he was one with the Father,—that is, in perfect 
obedience to the Divine leading,—so we might be; and 
so we may apply the words of our Golden Text,—‘‘ Ye 
sball be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea 
and Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth,”’ 
—not simply to testify that such a person as Jesus lived, 
and to tell of the beautiful life he lived, but to demon- 
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strate in our own lives before our fellow-beings, wherever | 


we may, as far as we are able, his traits of character. 
TEACHING. 


Do not let us simply look back to a Christ that once | 


| overcome from 


lived, but let us see the Christ that now is. All men die 
and pass away from earth, as we shall also in course of 
time, but all leave something to the world,—some impress 
for good or evil that they have left upon those who have 
been associated with them in life; some influence that 
has brightened other lives or brought sorrow into them. 
That which makes the record for us is character. ‘This 
it is that does not die with us, be it good or bad. Jesus 
died, but his character shall live as long as time shall 
last. 

It may be asked, Is there then no mystery in religion ? 
Yes, as in the physical world there is the mystery of life, 
so in the spiritual world there is the mystery of the 
soul. The origin and the destiny of both are locked in 
the mind of God. Is this lesson open to the criticism 
that it is rather to adults than to children ?—it may be 
said that in some respects it is adapted rather to im- 
mortals than to adults. Let us read the Law of God in 
our own hearts, where the way is made so plain that the 
wayfaring man though a fool may not err therein, and 
let us trouble not our minds with matters that are of the 
many things we cannot understand. 


LESSON NOTES. 
[By A. L. D.] 

Jesus’s death was expiration, not dissolution, and 
through perfect obedience to the Divine law of life within 
the human soul, he has proved to all who can accept it, 
that integrity, wholeness, perfection, is not subject to 
death as imperfection is, and that it may be attained in 
this life by all who can believe. He yielded up his 
breath and spirit, but there was no physical corruption 
we are told, and there seems reason to think that he was 
enabled, through perfection of self-command, to resign 
even his breath and take it again when he would. He 
said he could do so, and he also said his words were 
given him from the Father and should not pass away. If 
this view of the case be a true one, what glorious possi- 
bilities of self-command and power it opens up to the 
human race! And did he not tell his disciples, ‘‘ Be ye 
perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect?’’ To 
that perfection, from all accounts, he must, though en- 
tirely human, have attained, and if so it could only have 
been by absolute obedience to the law of aspiration, self- 
control, the law of life and joy, which dwells within 
every human being. 

For universal law cannot be broken. There must be 
some explanation of the miracles which shall prove them 
to have been in accord with changeless law, eternal and 
universal. Some rational explanation surely awaits him 
who trusts with perfect courage the possibilities of good 
within him, and works them out with a happy faith to 
theircompleteness. There is nothing to fear from such a 
course ; there is everything to hope. Let us strive for 


| completer self-command of both body and mind, not for 


its own sake but for the Father’s sake ; and see if it will 
not lead us into the light of surer knowledge upon these 
records, so exquisite in their beauty and comfort, so per- 
plexing to the mind that tries to be satisfied with a half- 
belief in them. 


BELIEVE nothing against another but on good author- 
ity, and never report what may hurt another unless it be 
a greater hurt to some other to conceal it.— Penn. 


A LAw is never repealed nor suspended, but it can be 
above. When one lifts a weight, the 
higher law of the human will does not repeal or suspend 
the law of gravitation, but overcomes it.— Henry Wood. 
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THE FRIENDS AT MANCHESTER. 
Tue Conference of Friends at Manchester, England, 
three weeks ago, was largely attended, and was, it ap- 


pears, a deeply interesting occasion. The themes con- 


sidered were of present vitality, and the digcussions, by | 


Friends who have given them much thought, were sug- 


gestive and generally helpful. We shall make room in 


the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL for a part, at least, of | 


the papers which were read. 

A marked characteristic of the series of meetings 
seems to have been the frank expression, one to another, 
of earnest feelings and convictions. 
that the Conference afforded such an opportunity for 
frank speaking as under conditions of more restraint 
and formality might be less easy. The papers which 


dealt with current questions of Modern Thought were all | 


marked by the obviously strong desire of the writers to 
speak with both earnestness and candor. 

Such ‘* burning ’’ questions press more closely, we 
think, upon Friends in England, at this moment, than 
they do upon those of our membership in this country. 
The discussions of the true position of the Scriptures, 
for example, ought not to, and we think do not, seriously 
disturb us. The doctrine of Friends concerning the 
written Book has always been plainly laid down and gen- 
erally held fast, and it includes two important features : 
(1) that the Scriptures are a stream from the fountain, 
and not the fountain itself; (2) that they are to be 
availed of, by each honest and reverent reader, as the 
Spirit of Truth makes manifest. These two rules have 
enabled us to avoid many slippery aud dangerous places 
in the desert of barren literalness. 

The conditions of social life here resemble those in 
England, of course, and in a measure call upon us with 
the same voice of duty. But we are probably not so far 
advanced in the consideration of the problems growing 
out of them, and not so ready, as yet, to formulate our 
views as to means of remedy and improvement. The 


Friends, in this country, are well united as to general | 


principles of conduct, and while they have not always 
observed as closely as they ought the simple and salutary 
rules of moderation, restraint, and brotherly kindness 
which lie close at the heart of Quakerism, they have al- 
ways owned them as the ideal, a part of the higher law 
to which we look forward in maintained hope and con- 
tinued effort. 


We have had, for years past, many helpful and encour- | 
Much of | 


aging messages from the Friends in England. 
the literature which they have contributed to the common 


It was felt by all | 
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stock of the Society has been highly appreciated and 
much enjoyed. We have little doubt that this will be the 
case also with the fruit of the Manchester Conference. 


MARRIAGES. 
BEAL—THOMPSON.—At the City Hall, Philadelphia, Eleventh 
month 12, 1895, in the presence of Mayor Warwick, by Friends’ cere- 


mony, Charles Beal to Emily D. Thompson, widow of Lewis B. 
Thompson, both of Quakertown. 


BRINTON—LINCOLN.—By Friends’ ceremony, before the 
Mayor of the city of Philadelphia, Eleventh month 19, 1895, Henry 
L. Brinton and Elizabeth Haines Lincoln, both of Oxford, Pa. 


BROOMELL—CHAMBERLAIN.—At Christiana, Pa., Fifth- 
day, lenth month 10, 1895, Edward G. Broomell and Mary Passmore, 
daughter of Jonas and Phoebe Chamberlain. 


DEATHS. 


BETTS.—In Solebury, Bucks county, Pa., on Seventh-day, Tenth 
month 5, 1895, of typhoid fever, Frank C., son of Howard M. and Anna 
C. Betts, aged 19 years ; a member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


COOK.—On the 27th of Eleventh month, 1895, in Germantown, 
| Pa., Elizabeth R., infant daughter of Job E. aud Lourina C. Cook. 
HAINES.—Near Pendleton, Indiana, Eleventh month 21, 1895, 
| of a cancer, Mary Haines, in her 76th year. 

Her suffering, although very severe at times, was borne with 
remarkable fortitude and patience. She was a valued member and 
elder of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting. * 


HARLAN.—Samuel C. Harlan, son of Joseph and Hannah 
| Harlan, was born Twelfth month 14, 1820, in Columbiana Co., 
| Ohio. He lived the last fourteen years in Lake City, Minnesota. He 
passed peacefully away on the morning of Tenth month 7, 1895, with 
a firm belief in a home beyond, where the righteous and the Chris- 
tian dwell in peace. 

His decease was not unexpected, as his was a lingering illness of 
several months, which he bore with Christian fortitude and without 
murmuring. He leaves a wife, three sons, one daughter, and one 
brother to mourn his loss. H 


LEWIS. —Suddenly, at her home in Harford Co., Md., Eleventh 
month 8, 1895, A. Elmira Lewis, daughter of the late Joseph H. and 
| Hannah S. Lewis, aged 58 years ; a member of Little Falls Monthly 

Meeting. 

The removal of this dear Friend from our midst cast a shadow over 
many hearts, and has left a vacant place which cannot be filled. 
Those who knew her best, —who knew her in her home life, —can tes- 
tify to her superior worth, A loving and faithful sister, a kind and 
devoted aunt, a true, earnest, and tender friend, many ‘‘ shall rise up 
and call her blessed.”’ Hers was a practica/ religion. She performed 
‘*each duty nearest her’’ with a conscientious sense of truth and up- 
rightness. Her clear and loving counsel extended beyond her home 
circle, to friend and neighbor, who valued her judgment as sound and 
safe. Her aim seemed to be to deal justly with every one, and in 
doing this she grew in grace and Divine love. 

Softly and suddenly the summons came to her, but with it came 
to us the feeling that her work was ‘‘ well done,’’ and that ‘‘ pure in 
heart,’’ she was prepared for the call which gathered her to the Heav- 
enly home, and to loved ones gone before. R 


PHILLIPS.—Tenth month 8, 1895, Sarah Matilda Phillips, at 
Rising Sun, Cecil county, Maryland. 

RICHARDSON.—At his home near Wilmington, Del., on the 
| x5th of Eighth month, 1895, William P. Richardson, aged 77 years; 
a life-long and esteemed member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 


ROBERTS. —At her home, near Emerson, Jefferson county, Ohio, 
on the evening of the 23d of Tenth month, 1895, after a suffering ill- 
| ness of nearly three weeks, which she bore with marked composure, 
Elizabeth P., wife of Ezekiel Roberts, in the 76th year of her age. 
Her removal is keenly felt by her aged husband, to whom her com- 
panionship was so precious, and also by her many friends, as she was 
one whose gentle, kind, and loving spirit endeared her to all who 
knew her. She was a valued member and elder of Short Creek 
| Monthly Meeting of Friends, and her clear conception and insight of 
what would tend to the best interest of the Society will long be remem- 
| bered by those with whom she mingled. She was a daughter of the 
late Joshua Harrison, of Green Plain Monthly Meeting, Clark county, 
| Ohio, and was, previous to her marriage, an active member of Indiana 
| Yearly Meeting, where she served as clerk of the women’s meeting 
| for a number of years. 








| Do the duty nearest thee. Thy second duty will 
| already have become clearer.—Cariyle. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Bucks QUARTERLY MEETING, held at Langhorne, Pa., 
on the 28th ult., was unusually large, the commodious 
house being filled, and several standing during both the 
meeting for worship and for business. Yet notwith- 
standing this crowded condition, the order was excellent. 
Isaac Wilson, and Allen Flitcraft and wife were there 
with minutes, and other strangers without minutes. The 
meeting was long in settling, many having to drive 
long distances. A. F. was the first speaker, calling 
attention to the day being widely observed as one of 
public thanksgiving, and dwelling upon our continual 
need for the thanksgiving spirit, irrespective of ap- 
pointed seasons. He was followed briefly by Mar- 
great Howard and Walter Laing. Then Isaac Wilson 
arose, and for nearly an hour spoke powerfully on the 
thought of discipleship, and, ‘‘ who are apostles?’’ His 
practical views of Christian living in this nineteenth 
century were listened to with marked attention. After a 
few words on Gospel testimony by Samuel Jones, and a 
brief expression of thanksgiving from Elizabeth Lloyd, 
the business of the day was entered upon with compara- 
tively little unsettling, almost the entire body remaining. 

The usual three queries were read, and some excellent 
advice given in reference to some deficiencies in the 
answers. ‘Too few, however, of the large number of in- 
telligent men and women expressed themselves regard- 
ing the business in hand. Those who have long borne 
the burden are still looked to for its guidance, when wise 
counsellors are no doubt hiding their light to the loss of 
the body assembled. If those in the prime and vigor of 
life would by word and deed manifest their interest in 
our testimonies, Friends would advance in influence and 
power for good, both in our Society and in the communi- 
ties where, as in Bucks county, they form so large a part, 
and to this duty we trust there is an awakening. 

The day was a perfect one for the season, and the 
kindly greetings and cordial hospitality inspired both 
hope and courage for the future. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION WORK AT RICHMOND. 


The following is the letter from the Friends’ Association at 
Richmond, Indiana, sent to the Conference of Associations at Trenton, 
N. J., on the the 16th ult., and read there : 

Dear FRIENDs: Finding it impracticable to appoint del- 
egates to the conference, our association at its last meet- 
ing decided to manifest its interest by instructing the 
Executive Committee to send a letter of Christian greeting. 

The subjects which are to claim the attention of your 
body are of great moment. The usefulness of the home 
associations depends largely upon a wise selection of 
topics for consideration ; and upon a proper understand- 
ing and appreciation of our duties in reference to public 
affairs, depends our usefulness to the world, as individuals 
and as a Society. 

It is not enough that we should seek to make centres 
for social life and entertainment. We must have a 
definite purpose to be accomplished if we mean to do 
effective work. We have sought to make careful study 
of the distinguishing features of the Society, that all, 
particularly the younger members and others but little 
acquainted with them, may know on what grounds we 
rest our claim to be recognized as a religious body, be- 
lieving that when they are fully understood, they will re- 
ceive intelligent and earnest support. We feel that in 
doing this we are also laboring to make ourselves better 
Christians, which is, of course, our highest and most 
important aim. 














The following topics, embracing our ‘‘ principles and 
testimonies,’’ have engaged our serious thought, and we 
have found them full of interest, the hour devoted to 
their study seeming short : 

The Scriptures, Communion, Purity, Walking in the 
Light, Salvation by Christ, Regeneration, Christian Per- 
fection, Baptism, The Lord’s Supper, A pure Spiritual 
Worship, A Free Gospel Ministry, Religious Liberty, 
The Views of the ‘‘ Prince of Peace ’’ in regard to War, 
etc., etc. 

There are a few other subjects which we believe to be 
of vital importance for us to thoroughly study in all their 
bearings, lest we thoughtlessly permit choice grain to be 
discarded with the chaff. 


“ Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as by want of heart.” 


The Friends’ mode of transacting business—coming 
to a final judgment by unanimous consent, based upon 
loving condescension—should not be lightly esteemed or 
discarded for parliamentary practice, permitting the ma- 
jority to rule. It is a matter of such great importance 
that it would be entirely improper to attempt even a par- 
tial discussion within the limits of this communication ; 
but we trust that it will be selected for some one of the 
General Conferences of the Associations, and would sug- 
gest that if a meeting is held at the time of the other 
conferences in Eighth month next, that this be one of the 
topics chosen for that time as there will probably be 
representatives from all the yearly meetings present on 
that occasion. We need to be ever watchful to keep our 
associations true to Quakerism in its highest and purest 
interpretation, knowing why we are thus careful, and not 
making the mistake of doing it in any narrow-sectarian 
sense. 

In reference to the ‘‘ Duties of Friends in Public 
Affairs,’’ we earnestly trust that Friends as individuals 
will remember that they are members of the body politic, 
and as such are responsible for the good or bad manage: 
ment of public matters just so far as their influence can 
be made to extend. Asa Society we will now and then 
have opportunities for valuable service in promoting 
good government, by assisting to create public opinion, 
or make it manifest, but as individuals our responsibility 
never ceases. If we think to avoid it by refusing to 
accept it, we are deceiving ourselves. Sins of omission 
are as grievous as sins of commission in the Father’s 
sight. ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it not,’’ will be the words 
of condemnation addressed to such as these. 

Trusting that the Conference will be of much inter- 
est and profit, and regretting that we cannot be person- 
ally represented, we remain your Friends. 

On behalf of the Association of Richmond, Indiana. 

Etta Gipson, Corresponding Secretary. 
Eleventh month 13, 1895. 


WHERE THE CANARIES CoME From.—A great many 
of our finest singers have come from Italy and France, 
but until we read it in an English newspaper some days 
ago we never knew that Germany carries on a very large 
trade in the rearing and exporting of canaries, and that 
the largest establishment in the world for the breeding of 
these creatures is situated within the domains of that 
empire, away up among the Hartz Mountains of Prussia: 
From this and the few surrounding but much smaller 
nurseries no fewer than 130,000 birds are despatched 
every year to the United States and Canada; while in 
the same time at least 3,000 go to Great Britain, and 
about 2,000 go to Russia.—Harper’s Round Table. 
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MEETING-HOUSES AND HOW TO GET TO 
THEM. 
(THIRD PAPER.) 
THERE are fourteen meeting-houses in Bucks Quarter, 
with two recorded ministers, and eight not recorded. 

Buckingham is one and one-half miles from Lahaska 
Station, on the N. E. Pennsylvania branch of the Reading 
system. Address T. H. Atkinson, Buckingham, Bucks 
county, Pa. 

Plumstead is about four miles from Doylestown, the 
latter being its nearest station, on the Bethlehem branch 
of the Reading road. Address J. Wesley Haldeman, 
Danborough, Pa. 

Doylestown Meeting is in the town, one-fourth ofa 
mile from the railroad station, (same road as preceding). 
Address T. Ogborn Atkinson, Doylestown. Pa. 

Solebury Meeting is nearest to New Hope Station, on 
the N. E. Penn. branch of the Reading road, a distance 
of two miles. Address Eastburn Reeder, New Hope, Pa. 

Lambertville, N. J., meeting-house is about 200 yards 
from the station of that name on the Belvidere branch of 
Pennsylvania road; and is also about one-fourth of a 
mile from New Hope Station on the N. E. Penn. branch 
of the Reading. Address Jeremiah Hayhurst, Lambert- 
ville, N. J. 

The nearest and most convenient railroad station to 
Wrightstown Meeting is Walton, on the North East Penn. 
branch of the Reading. Distance miles. 


Comly Woodman, Mozart, Pa. 
Makefield is four miles from Yardley Station on the 
New York branch of the Reading, (‘‘ Bound Brook.’’) 
Barclay Eyre, Dolington, Pa., will meet visitors. 
Newtown Meeting is about one fourth of a mile from 
the station of the Newtown branch of the Reading rail- 


road. Address Isaac Eyre, Newtown, Bucks county, Pa. 

Yardleyville Meeting is about a quarter of a mile from 
Yardley Station, on the Bound Brook branch of the 
Reading. Address Robert Eastburn, Yardley, Pa. 

Middletown Meeting is about one mile from Lang- 
horne, on the Bound Brook road. A coach runs from 
the station to the meeting-house. Address John Wild- 
man, Langhorne, Bucks county, Pa. 

Meetings were held at Falls about as early as 1680, 
but a meeting-house was not built till 1690. Fallsington 
Station, on the Trenton cut-off of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, is about one-fourth of a mile distant. Address 
David Satterthwait, Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa. 

Pennsbury Meeting was indulged in 1814, and named 
from its vicinity to William Penn’s country residence at 
Penn’s Manor. It is now not regularly held, and appli- 
cation should be made to Fallsington Friends. The 
nearest station is Tullytown, on the Pennsylvania railroad. 

Quakertown, N. J., formerly called Bethlehem, and 
later Kingwood meeting, is two miles from Pittstown, on 
the Lehigh Valley railroad, or six miles from Fleming- 
ton, on the Pennsylvania railroad. Abram R. Vail, 
Quakertown, Hunterdon county, N 
Friends at either station. 


Address, 


| LitrLe Miss Pua@se Gay. 





Bristol, Pa., on the Pennsylvania railroad to New 


York. 
station. 


The meeting house is about two squares from the 
Address Walter Laing, Bristol, Pa. lis 


divine idea and a profound obedience, which can find 
their full outward expression, not in joy and not in 


sorrow, but in the mysterious and inseparable blending | have so far fallen short of our duty.—Sunday School 


of the two.—PAillips Brooks. 


| best one knows. 


THREE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


STORIES AND PoEMS FOR CHILDREN. By Celia Thaxter. 
Pp. viii. and 256. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 

We do not need to explain to our readers the per- 
sonality of Celia Thaxter, the sweet and inspiring poetess 
of the Isles of Shoals, the dear friend and correspondent 
of Whittier,—too early dead, and by all who knew her 
truly lamented. Here is a beautiful little volume of hers, 
for children, partly prose, and partly verse, ten short 
stories in the former list, and seven times as many pieces 
in the latter. They have been arranged by Sarah O. 
Jewett,—and no one could do it better,—and she sup- 
plies a brief introductory note, in which she says : 

‘* Tam sure that if Mrs. Thaxter had lived to complete 
the arrangement of this book of stories and verses for 
children, she would have dedicated it to her dear grand- 
children, and to the little nieces so near to her heart. 
J know that she would like to have me stand in her 
place and say that this book is made for them first of all, 
and I am sure that it will help those who cannot remem- 
ber her to know something of her beautiful, generous 
kindness and delightful gayety, her gift of teaching young 
eyes to see the flowers and birds; to know her island of 
Appledore and its sea and sky.’’ 


In THE YouNG Wor tp. By Edith M. Thomas. Pp viii. 
and 110. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The poems of Miss Thomas, gathered in several small 

volumes, are familiar to those who keep in touch with our 

best American literature, and these and others will wel- 
come, we are sure, a second collection of her verses for 
children. Her previous one, ‘‘ In Sunshine Land,’’ has 
had many readers ; this will certainly be no less popular. 

It opens with a pretty piece, arranged as a little drama, 

‘« Sylvia and the Flowers ’’ ; the other pieces are shorter, 

and are arranged under the captions, ‘* Under Green 

Boughs,’’ ‘‘ When Winter Comes,’’ and ‘‘ What is My 

Thought Like?’’ They are all very simple in form, 

very sweet in tone, and mostly concern some theme in the 

natural and visible world, yet they are rarely without a 


| suggestion of inward meaning and deeper thought. 


By Helen Dawes Brown. 
Pp. 139. $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The writer of this bright little volume is also the 

author of ‘* Two College Girls,’’ and ‘* The Petrie 

Estate,’’ books which may be familiar to our readers. She 

has here told the story of a little girl’s experiences, —some 

very droll, some pathetic, but all vivid and entertaining. 

They are apparently drawn from real life, and while they 


| will interest the young folks for whom they are designed, 
| they will quite as surely be read with pleasure by many 


who are quite of the grown-up class. ‘‘ Little Miss 


| Phoebe Gay ’’ was ‘‘ the youngest of nine,’’ and some of 
| her most striking experiences were the outcome of a 
. J., will gladly meet 


realization of that serious fact. 


Knowinc the best is no less a duty than doing the 
A stranger in a forgign land may not 
intend to break the laws of that land, yet if makes no 


= | effort to learn what those laws are, he has only himself to 
ALL truly consecrated men learn little by little that | blame if his ignorance brings him into trouble. 
what they are consecrated to is not joy or sorrow, but a | often we try to cover our mistakes or our failures with 


How 


the excuse, ‘‘ Well, I did the best I knew how!’’ If 
the best we know how is not the best we might know, we 


Times. 
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TWO OLD SUN-DIALS. 


Tue sun-dial is now-a-day not in common use, yet a few 
old ones may still be seen. Our friend Nathaniel Rich- 
ardson has at his home in Byberry an interesting dial, 
the work of his grandfather Joseph Richardson, who was 
a silversmith, and for thirty-five years Assayer of the 
United States Mint, at Philadelphia,—being appointed 
by President Washington, Twelfth month 12, 1795. 
This dial is of bell-metal, nine inches in diameter. It 
bears the inscription : 
‘«The Night Cometh 


J. Richardson Fecit 
1816 Lat. 40.” 


Charles F. Jenkins, of Germantown, has just erected 
at his home on West Washington Lane a dial which be- 
longed to his great-great-grandfather Nathan Spencer. 
The block is of marble, into which the upright style, 
which casts the shadow,—the ‘‘ gnomon,’’—and which 


is probably bell-metal, is set. The marble bears the in- 
scription— 


‘“* Time Waites for No Man,” 


and C. F. J. has had engraved on the gnomon a brief 
record of the history of the dial. 


A Perace Testimony.—The following interesting 
passage concerning the Lukens Iron and Steel Company, 
of Coatesville, Pa., is contained in the lately issued vol- 


ume by F. G. Cartland, on ‘‘ Southern Heroes, or The | 


Friends in War Times ”’: 

‘«Since the year 1861 a large iron company made 
application to the Lukens Iron and Steel Company, of 
Coatesville, Pa., for ten thousand tons of protective 
armor plate for government war vessels. This order was 
positively declined by the President of the company, 
Dr. Charles Huston, a Friend, on the ground of his peace 
principles. Dr. Huston said: ‘ War only decides which 
of the combatants has the superior strength, and it is 
more expensive than arbitration, as well as destructive to 
life and property.’ The work was declined with the full 
knowledge that if accepted it would lead to heavy gov- 
ernment orders. Later on, an agent of the government 
called on Dr. H. to get a large amount of work done for 
military purposes. This was the only mill east of the 
Allegheny mountains where it could bedone. Theagent 
tried to persuade Dr. H. to accept it, telling him he should 
name his own price and have continued patronage. The 
reasons were kindly given for not accepting the order, 
and the Lukens Iron and Steel Company neither roll iron 
plate nor do other work for war purposes. They con- 
tinue, however, to have a good patronage, and during 
1893 and 1894, while the other mills were having little 
or no work, and many of them were closed, the business 
of the Lukens Iron and Steel Company went steadily on.”’ 


THE Crops or 1895.—The following statement 
shows the acreage and production of the principal and 
some minor crops of 1895, in the United States, as 
estimated by a writer in Harper's Weekly, and stated by 


during and after the growing season : 
Product. 
2,272,378,000 
459,589,000 
904,095,000 
33,797,000 
98, 381,000 
282,148,000 
15,687,000 
244,585,000 
114,142,500 
66,256,000 


Acres. 
$1,488,000 
36,565,000 
30,130,000 

2,414,000 
3,791,000 
3,204,000 
578,000 
659,073 
200, 100 


Corn, . 
Wheat, . 

Oats, 

Rye, ° 

Barley, . 
Potatoes, . 
Flaxseed, . 
Tobacco, ... 
Broom corn, . . 
Apples, 


. bush. 


| breakfast. 
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A RAMBLER’S DIARY. 


TWELFTH MONTH 1, 1895.—A member of our party (one 
of the girls, by the way) brought in word last week of a 
toadstool ‘‘ find’’ which she had just made. A near-by 
maple tree which is still alive shows upon one side a long 
area of dead wood, the result of injury, and out of this 
dead wood were growing luxuriant masses of tender, 
white toadstools. 

I use the word ‘‘toadstool’’ because the fungus was 
other than the commonly known edible mushroom of the 
meadows ; but it may as well be understood that many of 
the so-called ‘‘ toadstools ’’ are perfectly harmless, and in 
most cases fit for food. 

The toadstools in question were stemless, the attach- 
ment to the wood being lateral. They were not the hard, 
tough species so commonly seen growing upon old stumps, 
but were soft, succulent, and inviting in appearance. 

They were, in fact, old acquaintances ; and perhaps 
the little rambler who found them was not actuated by 
purely scientific motives in making her report to head- 
quarters of the discovery of a crop of ostreatus mush- 
rooms. The common name of this fungus is the oyster 
mushroom. The ostreatus is a beautiful thing in its way 
—pbut the whole find was at once converted into a royal 
Even abstract science must bow to appetite. 

Mostly I have gathered the oyster mushroom from the 
sides of fallen logs in the woods—hickory and oak. This 
event proves that it is also at home upon the maple. It 
can be found until Christmas, I think. ,. 


Dip Not Responp.—One of the most steady and 
vigorous of the writers in behalf of women-suffrage is Alice 
Stone Blackwell,(who is,we believe, the, .ughter of Henry 
B and the now deceased Lucy Stone Blackwell). Her 
articles in the Woman's Journa/ are always good tempered, 
well stated, and well supported by citations of fact. 
She just now criticises very effectively, a recent article 
in Harper's Bazar by Molly Elliot Seawell, a frequent 
writer for the press and the magazines, and one who 
seems much in love with sea ‘‘ glory,’’ and fond of de- 
scribing for children,—of older or younger age,—desper- 
ate sea-fights, of the sort when ‘‘ the decks were slippery 
with blood,’’ etc.! After pointing out that Miss Sea- 
well’s article in the Bazar is a tissue of misstatements of 
fact as to the recent suffrage contest in Massachusetts, 
Alice S. B. says: 

‘* Miss Seawell, if we remember correctly, asserted a 


| few years ago in the Boston 7ramscript, that for every 


woman eminent in literature, art, temperance, or philan- 


| thropy who favored suffrage, the remonstrants could name 


a hundred women equally eminent who opposed it. Miss 
Seawell was challenged through the Zranscrip¢t to name 
among the opponents of suffrage a hundred women as 
eminent in literature as Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe ; two 


| hundred as eminent in sculpture as Anne Whitney and 
| Harriet Hosmer ; two hundred as eminent in temperance 


| work as Frances Willard and Mrs. Livermore; and two 
him to be based upon systematic local returns received 


hundred as eminent in philanthropy as Clara Barton and 
Florence Nightingle. Miss Seawell has thus far failed to 


| respond.’’ 


INASMUCH as religion and law and the whole social 


| order of civilized society, to say nothing of literature 
| and art, are so founded on and pervaded by sentiment 


that they would all go to pieces without it, it is a word 


| not to be used too lightly in passing judgment, as if it 
| were an element to be treated with small consideration. 


—O. W. Holmes. 
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@oucational Department. 


THE COLLEGE ASSOCIATION MEETING. 
THE ninth annual convention of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools in the Middle States and Maryland was held in 
Pardee 
Seventh-days. The associations was founded in 1887, and meets each 
year during the Thanksgiving recess for the purpose of considering 


questions pertaining to the welfare and advancement of schools and | 
The delegates include both men and women educators and | 


colleges. 
the sessions are open to the public, this year the attendance being the 
largest in the history of the association, the secretary having reported 
nearly two hundred delegates present. 

Swarthmore has always taken a prominent part in the meetings of 
the Association, the convention being held there four years ago. This 
year was no exception. The principal address of the afternoon of the 
29th was by President Charles DeGarmo,his topic being ‘‘ The signifi- 
cance of Herbart for secondary and higher education.”’ In the paper 
Dr. DeGarmo set forth the work of Herbart, and very clearly showed 
the great importance of the subject. The paper drew out a lively dis- 
cussion, led by Prof. Witmer of University of Pa., Prof. McMurry of 
University of Buffalo, and Dr. C. H. Henderson of Philadelphia. 
Dr. DeGarmo is considered the foremost authority upon the Philosophy 
of Herbart in this country and is now engaged in 


answer to a challenge recently made by Dr. Wm. T. Harris, the 


United States Commissioner of Education,who is a leading exponent | 


of the Hegelian Philosophy. 


GEoRGE SCHOOL Notes.—A meeting of the Penn Literary So- 
ciety was held on Seventh-day evening, Eleventh month 23. The 
evening was devoted to Lowell, and a very interesting and substantial 
program was presented. 

Che Whittier Society has elected the following officers for the next 
two months: President, William Richards; Secretary, Henrietta 
Beistle. 

Both literary societies have made an excellent start this year, and 
the prospect for good work is very encouraging. Although we note 
with pleasure that there is almost no extreme society feeling between 
their members, the natural desire to excel makes real live work in both 
societies. 

The school had a half holiday on Fifth-day, the 28th, but very few 
were permitted to miss the morning session. In the evening several 
of the students gave Howell’s farce, “‘ The Sleeping Car.’’ The 
entertainment was highly appreciated, and casts much credit on Miss 
Speakman, who conducted it. Those who had principal parts were 
Edith M. Wilson, Beulah W. Paschall, William Taylor, Myron Eves, 
and Chester J. Tyson. 

On Seventh-day evening, the 30th, Amanda Sandes, of Millersville 
State Normal School, recited several selections before the school. The 
evening was much enjoyed by all who appreciate talent in elocution. 

Anna Jackson, the librarian, has been giving a series of talks to 
the students, explanatory of the system of cataloguing used in the 
library here. 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes is improved in health, but is still confined to 
his bed. 

Isaac Wilson spent several hours at the school last Fourth-day, the 
27th, remaining to our meeting in the evening. Ze 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The first report period of the 
fall semester of the college year closed on the 23d, and the records of 
the register show that better work has been done by the students this 
year than ever before. There is but a small percentage of failures, 
and the college feels that the grade of work is steadily advancing. 
The student body have returned from their Thanksgiving recess deter- 
mined to make the winter term even more creditable than was the fall 
report period. 


A lecture on “ The Silver Question,’’ by Theodore C. Knauff, of | 
Philadelphia, will be given in the Assembly room at the College, on | 


the evening of Twelfth month 10, at 8 p.m. There will be no charge 
for admission. 


PLYMOUTH FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The Friends’ school at Plymouth, 
Montgomery county, is now in charge of Benjamin Smith, as principal, 
with Amy S. Thompson assistant teacher. The course of instruction 
and progress of the school are highly spoken of. 


Dr. FREDERICK WINgS, the authority on criminology, has been 


appointed lecturer on social classes and social 
University. 


evils in Harvard 


Hall, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa, on last Sixth-and | 


preparing an | 





CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


New YoRK AND GROOKLYN.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn, was held in New 
York, Eleventh month 24. 

The report of the History Section was given by Wm. R. McCord ; 
his subject was, ‘‘ The Early Abolition Movement Among Friends,” in 
which he said, in part, that Clarkson gives the credit to English 
Friends as being the first religious body to advocate the abolishing of 
slavery, which movement soon after found advocates among Friends in 
America. In 1711 the Quarterly Meeting of Chester declared to the 
yearly meeting their dissatisfaction with Friends buying and encour- 
aging the bringing in of negroes. In 1729 this monthly meeting 
directed its representatives to the quarterly meeting to act further in 
the abolition movement. The subsequnet efficient action of the So- 
ciety toward the abolition of slavery appears to have had its origin in 
this action of Chester Monthly Meeting. 

Ella B. McDowell gave the report for the Literature Section, 
which consisted of the reading of an article in the Outlook for Elev- 
enth month 2, entitled “‘ The Highest Talent.’’ [Published in full in 
INTELLIGENCER, Eleventh month 16.] Marianna S. Rawson outlined 
briefly and recommended for reading Elizabeth Lloyd’s little book, 
| **The Old Red Schoolhouse.’’ The appendix to the Philadelphia 
| Discipline was read by John Cox, Jr.. [It gives the former testi- 

mony of Friends against slavery. ] 
The Current Topics Section report was given by Frederick Carver, 
in which mention was made of the death of Redfern, and his advocacy 
of plainness of dress; the use of the petioleum wagons, which means 
the emancipation of the horse; the means of livelihood of the poor 
people, how by buying their provisions in small quantities they are 
obliged to pay so high for them. 

S. Elizabeth Stover then read a paper on the “ Theatre,”? in which 
she said that wholesale denunciation became tiresome. The church 
denounces the stage as an evil, in return the stage ridicules the church, 
forgetting that in its denunciation the church loses sight of the doc- 
trines it professes to teach. The theatre should stand for an excellent 
school of manners as well as a repository of our best literature. _What- 
ever elevating influence is given out at the theatre may reach those 
whom the church cannot. . 

In the discussion that followed, it was decided that we could 
judge of a play by reading the criticism on it in a reliable paper. 


Woopstown, N. J., PHILANTHROPIC CONFZRENCE.—A confer- 
ence under the care of the Committee on Philanthropic Labor was 
held in the Friends’ meeting-house at Woodstown, Third-day evening, 
Eleventh month 26. It was opened with a Bible reading by the 
president, Annie Bradway. Hannah T. Borton gave a recitation, 
‘Go Feel What I Have Felt,’ which was written by a young lady 
who was told that she was a monomaniac in her hatred of alcoholic 
liquors. Emma Robbins read an essay on “‘ Improper Publications,” 





in which she stated that if it be the case, that the mass of people so 


| eagerly seek the sensational, or in other words, impure writings, they 


ure no better than those who prepare them, for while the people desire 
and read such matter just such will be written and published. She 
also said that our hope in the future is in the education of the young. 
After the reading of this paper Jesse Webster, of Christiana, Pa., 
made some appropriate remarks, in which he said that improper con- 
versation leads to improper literature, therefore, guard the children 
from all corners and places where persons congregate to talk evil. 
Convince the fathers and mothers that their first duty is to be pure 
themselves, and it will naturally follow that the children will be pure. 

Dr. Collier, of the Presbyterian Church, gave us an idea of the 
work done by Anthony Comstock, of New York city, in the suppres- 
sion of vicious literature. 

Chas. E. Davis gave a very instructive illustrated temperance talk, 
in which he represented the different intoxicating drinks as dogs, each 
type representing a certain degree of danger to all who partake there- 
of. He said these dogs would all bite sooner or later, and should be 
muzzled, but it was difficult to tell where and how to obtain this muz- 
zle. Many think there is a muzzle of partial restraint called High 
License, but he thought the real muzzle is Prohibition, and that is 





| Young.” 


what the mothers of this country are working for. But America needs 
the fathers to stand more firmly by the mothers before this great 
change can take place. 
Albert T. Yarnall read a paper on ‘‘ Home Trainiag for the 
He believes that to-day, as in the times.of old, the younger 
| generation needs to be founded upon a rock of steadfastness of purpose, 
courage, strength, and skill. To the parents he said sooner or later it 
may be your sons who are to stand up before the many temptations 
which beset the pathway of the righteous, and if your duty has been 
done, all will be well. Be yourselves what you would have your 
children to be. 

| A paper on ‘‘ Social Purity’’ was read by Sue H. Coles, which 

| was prepared and previously read by a Friend in Centre county, Pa. 

She said when this subject was first brought forward, good men and 
good women raised their hands and averted their faces. We teach 


” 
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our children botany, and no less beautiful are the laws governing our 
own being. Parents should not keep their children ignorant of this 
knowledge of themselves. ‘* Knowledge is power’’ in this case, and 
fathers and mothers must give this knowledge if they will withhold 
their children from coarser tongues. There is but one standard of 
morality for both sexes. Sin is sin, and it knows no sex. 

Owing to the inclement weather, the gathering was not as large as 
was expected, but all present felt well repaid for the effort they had 
put forth to be there. 

SARAH H. PETERSON, Secretary pro tem. 


WILLIsTowN, Pa.—Eleventh month 27, the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of Willistown held a meeting at the home of Joshua Hibberd. 
The period of silence observed at the opening was broken by the 
President reading from the second chapter of Titus. And in the cor- 
dial welcome with which he continued, an invitation was extended 
our visiting Friends to enter into the work of the evening’s program. 
Reference was made to the position held by our Society in the years 
that are past, and that it becomes our duty to bring it up to that 
standard to-day. A number queried, Are we doing the work which 
the Society demands of us at the present time? A number of re- 
sponses to the roll were made with appropriate sentiments. 

The minutes of the Tenth month meeting were read and united 
with. Then followed the report of the Conference of Friends’ Asso- 
ciations, held at Trenton, by Florence M. Windle. ‘The regular exer- 
cises of the evening being in order, the History Committee presented 
a review of the 15th chapter, volume 1, of ‘‘ Janney’s History of 
Friends,” as prepared by Mordecai T. Bartram. The Literature Com- 
mittee read from a collection of letters from the pen of Sunderland P. 
Gardner, one written in reply to Isaac Wilson, in which the writer 
clearly stated his views on many points. Friend Gardner tells us that 
‘‘ when we cease to be aggressive we cease to be progressive,’ and 
adds : ‘‘ There is a great difference between making a high profes sion 
by talking and arguing doctrinal points and knowing the truth by ex. 
perience ; for men may be zealously engaged in the former while quite 
destitute of the latter.” 

A consideration of the subject of assisting in a financial way our 
ministering Friends was entered into, many favoring the plan, feeling 
itto be our duty many times tothus open the way for the further 
spread of our principles. Others did not wish to encourage the spirit 
of indiscriminate giving. The Discipline Committee favored us with 
a paper prepared by Elizabeth B, Smedley on the subject, ‘‘ Should a 
deep convincement be waited for in order to jointhe Society?” After 
defining the word convincement, the writer expresses herself as 
follows: ‘‘ There should be a positive certainty in the minds of all 
applicants for membership that they wish to become Friends, and all 
will agree that those who wish to join our Society should first be 
moved by a deep earnestness of feeling before they apply for member- 
ship. If we be convinced of the sincerity and earnestness of the 
applicant, it seems to me we should not be too particular about the 
non-essentials, and should not force growth which can only come 
gradually. Shall we in spiritual matters not allow individual growth, 
and while we as a Society administer the fostering care, leave the rest to 
the guidance of the Divine Spirit.’’ 

A question referred by the Current Events Section, What are we 
to understand by the expression, ‘‘ Before Abraham was I am’’? was 
answered by Florence M. Windle to the effect that the Christ spirit, 
the saving power, existed from the beginning, does exist at the present 
day, and will continue to exist, therefore the present tense is used,—I 
am. A second question was answered in a short paper by Anna 
Taylor Davis : ‘* Would it be advisable for Young Friends’ Associations 
to have charge of First-day Schools?’’ The whole tone of the 
paper disapproved of any such action, which sentiment was fully 
united with by the Association. A recitation entitled ‘‘ Beginning 
Again,’’ was well rendered by Anna L. Smedley. After a few brief 
remarks in reference to the results attained from our organized effort, 
and a period of silence, the meeting closed. 

ANNA P. SMEDLEY, Secretary. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


PHEBE C. WRIGHT and Mary Willits left home last week for a stay 
of some length in California. They expected to accompany Hannah 
T. Paul and Abby W. Foulke from Chicago and to stay with them in 
their house at San Diego. This place is on the ocean, in the extreme 
southwestern corner of California, close to the line of Mexico. 

Our friend, Henry M. Laing, who has been for many weeks un- 
well, and was for some time very seriously ill, has been improving, 
and is in a much more hopeful condition, though not yet, we believe, 
able to go out of the house. 

A friend sends us a copy of the Stroudsburg, Pa., Daily Times, 
with a notice of the golden wedding commemoration of Alexander 
and Maria Fowler, of that place. They were married Eleventh month 
18, 1845, and the celebration occurred on the 23d of the last month. 
‘* The day after the ceremony [in 1845] Mr. and Mrs. Fowler took a 
carriage and drove to Wilkesbarre on their wedding trip. There are 





not many now living in this town that ean remember that wedding, 
but at the time it was as great an event as any of these latter days.’’ 
A number of gifts were received, on the 23d, including a box of flow- 
ers from friends in New York. One friend sent a bunch of fifty 
beautiful pinks, one for each year of their married life. Accompany- 
ing the box of flowers was an original poem by W. E. Sheffield, of 
Brooklyn, a nephew of Alexander Fowler, which was read and en- 
joyed. 
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THE BEST SERVICE. 


“‘ WHAT service is required of me?” 
The query lingered, all the day— 
In vain—I could not clearly see 
Beyond the mists that round me lay. 
The chosen ones beside me strove 
In earnest conflict for the right— 
God’s messengers of light and love! 
I saw abashed their deeds of might. 


All day, where’er 1 came or went, 
There dwelt this thought within my heart— 
On pleasure or on toil intent— 
‘¢ What useful service is my part ? 
God’s blessed work, I see, goes on, 
Advancing slow, from age to age, 
What is my share ? from dawn to dawn, 
In what great task shall I engage ?” 


“* How shall I serve ?”’ I asked—in vain— 
Unsolved the mighty mystery ; 
To aching heart and throbbing brain, 
No answer came to comfort me. 
Dismay and doubt on either hand 
Their shadows o’er my pathway threw ; 
Must I forever waiting stand ? 
No work I saw for me to do. 


Hours passed ; at length the day was gone, 
Its trials and its toils were done ; 

The solemn, restful night came on, 
Hushed all earth’s voices, one by one. 

Still pressed the problem of the day, 
Unsolved for me its meaning deep ; 

But weary Nature had her way, 
My eyes were closed in dreamless sleep. 


In midnight’s stillness I awoke ; 
The query unto me again 

Had come. A light like noonday broke, 
I heard a voice as trumpet plain: 

‘* Here lies thy service, restless one! 

In little duties day by day. 

Let these in patient trust be done, 
And blessings shall be round thy way. 


‘‘ The humble soul reward obtains, 
And he who toils, to duty true 
In small requirements, ever gains 
The strength the greater task to do. 
To such new light shall come each hour, 
And ever clearer grows their way ; 
In duty done, in deeds of power, 
God’s chosen messengers are they. 


‘¢ Such service is the best.”” At last 
Was solved the troubled mystery ; 
My trials and my doubts were past, 
Could sweeter comfort come to me? 
The query vexed me not in vain ; 
’T was answered—filled with hope, I knew 
I need not watch, dismayed, again, 
I saw the work for me to do. 
ELLWooD ROBERTS. 
Norristown, Pa., Eleventh month 24. 


THERE is no death! The dust we tread 
Shall change beneath the summer showers 
To golden grain, or mellow fruit, 
Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 


And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread ; 
For all the boundless universe 
Zs life—there is no dead.— Lord Lytton. 





‘* GOOD-NIGHT—I'M TIRED.”’ 


My little girl, at grandmamma’s 
One summer, to the dusty town 
Was wont to send, each night afresh, 
A childish letter posting down. 
’T was brimming full of brooks and fields, 
And all the joy the country yields. 
But soon the writer’s lids would fall, 
And then would come a straggling scrawl, 
** Good-night—I'm tired.” 


Dear little one !—so thoughtful she 
To share her pleasures pure and sweet, 
To make each day, so glad to her, 
In wider blessing more complete. 
What though the weary pen would lag, 
And sleepy thoughts at snail's pace drag ? 
Until she could no longer write, 
She spared the crooked words, ‘* Good-night, 
Good-night—I'm tired.” 


Sweet Heart! To higher uses called, 

She passed from us. And when the sun 
Was setting of her little day, 

And heaven’s dawning had begun, 
In restful peace she turned her eyes 
To the blue, fleece-besprinkled skies, 
And whispered, as she passed away, 

*« It has been such a happy day ! 
Good-night—I’m tired.” 
—James Buckham, in Harper's Bazar. 


A CHRISTMAS EVE THOUGHT. 
Ir Santa Claus should stumble, 
As he climbs the chinney tall 
With all this ice upon it, 
I’m ’fraid he'd get a fall 
And smash himself to pieces— 
To say nothing of the toys! 
Dear me, what sorrow that would bring 
To all the girls and boys! 
So I am going to write a note 
And pin it to the gate, — 
I ll. write it large, so he can see, 
No matter, if it’s late, 
And say, “ Dear Santa Claus, don’t try 
To climb the roof to-night, 
But walk right in, the door's unlocked, 
The nursery’s on the right !”’ 
— Harriet Brewer Sterling in St. Nicholas. 


THE Bootsiack’s Nosititry.—A few years ago a 
gentleman, going through a crowded part of the city of 
Glasgow, noticed a pale faced little bootblack waiting for 
hire. Touched by the delicate look of the child, he 
thought he would give him the blacking of his boots to 
do. Accordingly, he gave the little fellow the signal. 
The boy at once crept lamely towards the gentleman, and 
as he pulled himself along, was nimbly supplanted by an- 
other little bootblack, who was immediately at the gentle- 
man’s feet and ready to begin. 

‘*What’s this for?’’ said the gentleman to the in- 
truder, somewhat angrily. 

‘‘Tt’s a’ richt,’’ said the mnew-comer, brightly. 
‘« Jamie’s jist a wee while oot o’ the hospital, and the 
rest o’ us taks turn aboot o” brushin’ for him.’’ 

Jamie smiled pleasantly by way of assuring the gentle- 
man that his comrade’s story was true. 

The gentleman was so gratified by this act of broth- 
erly kindness that he gave Jamie’s friend a whole shilling 


for his work. telling him to give sixpence to Jamie and 


keep the other sixpence to himself. 

‘« Na, na, sir,’’ quickly replied this little hero, giving 
the shilling to Jamie and hurrying from the spot—‘‘ na, 
na, sir; nane o’ us ever taks any o’ Jamie’s siller.’’— 
Children’s Record. 


THE genuineness of religious life must be 
' by the permanent peace it affords.—Mozoomdar. 


measured 
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THE STRAIN OF FASHION. 

A friend sends us the following, from the Christian Standard, 
(Philadelphia), requesting its publication. 

WE met recently with a paragraph made up of true and 
pungent sentences, which we are led to quote in this 
connection : 

‘« There isa dreadful ambition abroad for being ‘ gen- 
teel.” We keep up appearances, too often at the ex- 
pense of honesty ; and, though we may not be rich, yet 
we must seem to be so. We must be ‘respectable,’ 
though only in the meanest sense—in mere vulgar out- 
ward show. We have not the courage to go patiently 
onward in the condition of life in which it has pleased 
God to call us; but must needs live in some fashionable 
state to which we ridiculously please to call ourselves, 
and all to satisfy the vanity of that unsubstantial genteel 
world of which we form a part. There is a constant 
struggle and pressure for front seats in the social amphi- 
theatre ; in the midst of which all noble, self-denying re- 
solve is trodden down, and many fine natures are inevit- 
ably crushed to death. What waste, what misery, what 
bankruptcy come from all this ambition to dazzle others 
with the glare of apparent worldly success, we need not 
describe. ‘The mischievous results show themselves in a 
thousand ways—in the rank frauds committed by men 
who dare to be dishonest, but do not dare seem poor ; 
and in the desperate dashes at fortune, in which the pity 
is not so much for those who fail, as for the hundreds of 
innocent families who are so often involved in their ruin. 

‘« This is a striking word picture, and it is not over- 
drawn. It opens to our view a wide realm of vanity 
and fashion and death. Multitudes have taken up their 
abode there and recklessly risk all they hold dear on 
earth, and all the great interests of their souls. 

‘And what is the saddest thing to contemplate is that 
many who subscribe themselves by the name of the 
meek and lowly Jesus are drawn to take frequent walks 
along ‘ Dazzle Avenue,’ and are often seen sitting down 
in ‘Fashion Square’ among the crowds of gay and 
foolish worshipers of the god of this world. They thus 
become familiar with the scenes of the land of worldly 
delight. They at length secure lots on ‘ All Glitter 
Square’ and settle down to the free and easy style of 
broad living. Alas, for us, what a fall isthere! The 
remedy for all this is a pure heart and holy living. 
‘ Godliness with contentment is great gain.’ Christ is 
all and in all. It matters not then whether the earthly 
habitation be a cottage or a mansion— 

‘« « The day glides sweetly o'er their heads, 
Made up of innocence and love ; 
And soft and silent as the shades 
Their nightly minutes gently move.’ 

‘« The outlook from that abode of love and content- 
ment is grand. Hope sits perpetually on the brow and 
casts its brightness upon the path. -He has a heavenward 
contemplation, and onward he moves with buoyant step 
and songs of gladness toward the city of the great King.”’ 








THERE is evil enough in man, God knows! But it is 
not the mission of every young man and woman to detail 


| and report it all. Keep the atmosphere as pure as pos- 


sible and fragrant with gentleness and charity.—Dr. 
| John Hall. 


| 





‘«Ir ye abide in my word,’’ says Christ (and we un- 
| derstand by ‘‘word’’ his own concrete life, the word 
| made flesh, and living and breathing), ‘‘if ye abide in 
| my word,”’ (that is, continue to live ‘* my life,’’) ‘‘ then 
| are ye my disciples, and ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.’’—Hiram Corson, LL. D. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Harper’s Bazar. 


At Vassar College gymnastic exercise is held in high 
esteem. This is shown by the fact that all students are 
required to devote three hours a week to gymnasium 
practice throughout their entire course, instead of during 
the. Freshmen and Sophomore years only, as in most of 
the other colleges. 

The gymnasium itself is a fine one, and improvements 
are continually being added. One of the most recent is 
the large swimming-tank, which was hailed with intense 
delight by all the girls. Lessons in swimming are given 
in connection with the gymnasium work, and, aside from 
the benefit derived from them as an exercise, they should 
prove of the greatest value in spreading wider knowledge 
of an art which every one ought to understand. It is 
very easy to learn to swim, and one is often in situations 
where the ability to do so would be a safeguard against 
many dangers. 

Although Vassar has always advocated and maintained 
regular exercise in the gymnasium, she has not been so 


AT VASSAR. 


eager as many of her sister colleges to engage in the out- | 


door sports which are now making their way everywhere. 
By this it is not meant that the students as individuals are 


the college itself has not formally adopted them and in- 
corporated them in its work. 
Among the sports which are most popular with the 


girls are tennis and rowing in the warm weather, and | 


coasting and skating in winter. Walking, too, which has 
the merit of being suited to all seasons, must be included. 
During the last year or two cycling has made many 
friends, and numbers of students have recently bought 
wheels. Basket-ball is played indoors and out, and 
‘« golfmania,’’ as one of our ablest sporting writers has 
characterized it, has not left Vassar unvisited. 

Ali the tennis is under the management of the Tennis 
Club, which has a large membership and several fine 
courts. An annual championship match is played in the 
early summer. 

Sleighing and skating are capital. After a heavy 
snowfall the lake is scraped and flooded, so that, though 
small, the sheet of ice isin such fine condition as to make 
it very attractive. Even at night the lake is merry with 


skaters, lighted on their way by cheerful bonfires built at | 


intervals along the shore. 


Wronc Ipgas or ScripTuRE.—When a Boston alder- 
man boasts of having ‘‘read the Bible through from 
Genesis to Deuteronomy ;’’ when the Scientific American 
is quoted as informing its readers that near Nashville, 
Tenn., grows a tree which ‘‘ celebrated botanists from all 
over the country’’ have decided ‘is the shittim wood 
of which Noah’s ark was constructed ;’’ when Rev. M. J. 
Savage, in the Arena, criticises ‘‘Spare the rod and 


spoil the child,’’ as ‘‘ a saying attributed to Solomon ;’’ | 


when ‘‘ a bright Cambridge young man, when asked what 


connection he could think of between the Old and New | 


Testaments,’’ could remember but one, and that the fact 


when a Harvard undergraduate writes on an inquiry slip 


in the library, ‘‘ Where can I find the story of Sisera and | 


Jael?’’ and finds written beneath it the fitting answer, 
‘¢In the Bible, you heathen ;’’ when a learned judge on 
the bench quotes as ‘‘the highest authority ’’ Satan’s 
impudent falsehood, ‘‘ All that a man hath will he give 
for his life ;’’—it indicates that much of the Bible might 
be more profitably employed in studying it.—H. Z. 
Hastings. 


| found within the walls of a theatre 
not interested in the various athletic pastimes, but that | 


| 
bureaucrats. 


| has suffered. 
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THE ‘*CENTURY’’ AND THE THEATRE. 


IT is interesting to find the character of the so-called 
‘¢ Drama,’’ as displayed by the present-day theatre, can- 
didly described by one familiar with it. An editorial 
article in the Century for the month just closed reviews 
the subject pungently, and its descriptions will serve very 
well as a clue to the present condition of the theatre for 
those who are not among its habitués. 

‘*The present debased condition of the American 
stage,’’ the Century says, ‘‘is due chiefly to the greed, 
ignorance, and incapacity’’ of a large majority of the 
managers. They persist, it proceeds to say, ‘‘in ad- 
hering to their fatuous and destructive policy of cheap 
and coarse sensationalism, or nonsensical extravagance. 

What there is to commend —and it is almost wholly 
of foreign origin—will throw into cruel relief the intel- 
lectual and dramatic poverty of most of our theatrical ex- 
hibitions.’’ The theatres bitterly complain of “hard 
times,’’ from poor support, and this the Cenfury regards 
as a natural consequence from the protest which ‘‘ the in- 
telligent part of the public . is making against 
the foulness and the foolishness blazoned of late before 
the footlights. ‘‘ Many of the best kind of citizens ever 
are begin- 
ning to absent themselves, not only on account of the 
offensiveness of many of the plays presented, but also on 





| account of their general feebleness and emptiness, the 


vanity and vexation of it all.’’ 

With such a picture offered to view, it would not 
seem surprising to find ‘‘ the best kind of citizens’’ ab- 
senting themselves altogether ! 


THE New Ministry IN France.—The ministry lately 
formed by M. Bourgeois, in the French Government, is 
considered to represent the movement against official 
corruption and excessive war expenditure. In Germany 
some of the newspapers hail it as,a Cabinet of peace. 
One of them, the Zaged/att, Leipsic, puts the case thus : 

‘‘ France is entirely in the hands of capitalistic 
Rothschild and his companions are her real 
Hence the terrible losses which this rich country 
The decline of national wealth, the in- 
crease of the debt, the almost unbearable taxation, and 
the increasing poverty of the people are all due to cor- 
ruption. The capitalistic mandarins fostered Chauvin- 
ism in order to plunder the country atleisure. And now 
comes a Ministry which dares to oppose all this. Ac- 


rulers. 


| cording to Bourgeois’s program no member of the Legis- 


lature would be allowed to connect himself with business 
enterprises. The expenses of the army are to be cut 
down, and a special colonial corps, formed of the natives 


| of the colonies, is to take the place of native-born 


Frenchmen in all colonial wars. The new Ministry also 
intends to increase the income-tax and death-duties, to 


relieve the poorer classes from the burden of unjust 
taxation.’’ 


THE FRENCH MINISTERS.—There are some noteworthy 


men in the new Cabinet. Bourgeois, the Premier, has 


.,; | held many important positions under the French Govern- 
that ‘‘ Peter cut off the ear of the prophet Malachi;’’ | ow 


ment, and passes for a man who cannot be bought. 
Berthelot, the new Minister of Foreign Affairs, is a pro- 
fessor of chemistry, known for his scientific researches, 


| and a member of the Academie des Sciences and Acade- 


mie de Médecine. He is very ambitious. Rénan, who 
knew him well, proposed as his epitaph: ‘‘ Here lies 
Berthelot in the only place he never tried to get.’’ 
Cavaignac, the Minister of War, is one of the few men in 
France who consider that the country carries too heavy 
an armament.— Zhe Literary Digest. 
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TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 
Harper’s Weekly. 

No intelligent man can study the history of the Turkish 
Empire without being struck “by the fact that as soon as 
the Turks ceased to be conquerors, and to live upon the 
booty won and upon the tribute wrung from subjugated 
peoples, their power began to decay and crumble. They 
proved themselves utterly unable to keep pace-with the 
mental progress and the industrial development of Europe, 
and wholly devoid of any administrative capacity. The 
population of the Turkish Empire remains divided sub- 
stantially into only three classes—the officers and em- 
ployés of the government, military and civil ; the mer- 
chants, large and small ; and the agriculturists—with a 
slight sprinkling of handicraftsmen. The civil officers, 
excepting the highest, have always been very poorly sal- 
aried having to eke out their living by corrupt practices 
and extortions. The administration is so rotten that a 
large part of the heavy taxes levied never reaches the 
government, and that a large portion of the money actu- 
ally turned in is never applied to public purposes. The 
Mussulmans, the ruling class, have remained ruthless fa- 
natics of their religious faith, never sincerely believing 
that ‘‘ infidel dogs’’ were entitled to any rights at all, 
and the many millions of Christians living under the 
Turkish sceptre have always been the victims of more or 
less cruel and rapacious oppression. So it has been since 
the beginning of the Turkish Empire and soit is now. 

The ‘‘Armenian massacres,’’ which at present are 
arousing the indignation of all Christendom, are, there- 
fore, only a returning outbreak of a chronic condition, 
differing perhaps from former outbreaks in degree, but 
not in kind. Similar occurrences,—the ‘‘ Bulgarian 
atrocities’’ are well remembered by the present genera- 
tion—have repeatedly called for interference by European 
Powers. On such occasions the Sultan would always 
promise thorough reforms, but the promises have uni- 
formly remained unfulfilled. The Treaty of Berlin, 
which followed the Turco-Russian war of 1877-78, con- 
tained solemn engagements on the part of the Sublime 
Porte to protect the Armenians against the Kurds and 
the Circassians, and to guarantee to all religions equal 
freedom, opening to all Turkish subjects, irrespective of 
belief, access to public office. What has become of 
these engagements the world knows. It is true there is 
among the Moslems themselves a progressive element en- 
deavoring to accomplish a thorough reform of the gov- 
ernment of the empire. Twenty years ago this element 
succeeded in bringing about the calling of a parliamen- 
tary assembly with a view to the establishment of repre- 
sentative institutions. But this project did not survive 
the first trial, and things quickly relapsed into their 
former state of stagnation and rottenness. Recently the 
so-called ‘‘ Young Turkish ’’ party has set on foot a vig- 
orous agitation for similar purposes, and gained a consid- 
erable following. The most prominent and popular of 
its leaders, Izzed Pasha, was arrested and promptly died 
in prison—as rumor has it, tortured to death to extort 
further confessions from him. Many members of the 
Young Turkish party were thrown into dungeons, and, as 
the cable reported, fifty who had taken part in the Ar- 
menian insurrection, put in sacks and drowned in the 
Bosphorus. 





of helping one’s neighbor.”’ 


ONE class of men must have their faith hammered in 
like a nail, by authority ; another class must have it 
worked in like a screw, by argument.—O. W. Holmes. 
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EXPERIENCE OF ABSTINENCE. 


AN English journal reports the practical experiment of a 
number of workingmen in that country. The question 
of total abstinence was being discussed in a meeting at 
the close of a lecture in favor of it by the late Silk 
Buckingham. A workingman arose and said it was very 
well for gentlemen like the chairman or ‘‘ a Parliament 
man,’’ but for hard-working men like himself to do 
without beer was perfectly ridiculous. In this sentiment 
a group of his friends concurred. The speaker then in- 
quired: ‘‘ Have you ever tried it? If not, how are you 
able to judge ?’’ He then proposed to adjourn the meet- 
ing for a month, have the men try the experiment, and 
then come together and give their honest verdict. They 
agreed to do this. When the night of the second meet- 
ing arrived, the building was crowded two hours before 
the time to commence. When the meeting opened, the 
same workingman made an address substantially as fol- 
lows: ‘* We have kept our promise made one month ago, 
and from that time to this none of us have tasted intoxi- 
cating drink. We have continued to the end, improving 
sensibly as we have proceeded ; and, as we had not been 
a single day or even an hour absent from work during 
that period, there were no deductions for lost time. So 
that, besides being stronger, healthier, and happier than 
we were before, we had each of us at the end of the 
fourth week from thirty to forty shillings more in our 
pockets than formerly. We rejoice, therefore, that we 


attended the first meeting, though we came to oppose it, 
and we mean to persevere as we have begun, and recom- 
mend all workingmen to follow our example.’’ 


A SCHOOL FOR ORPHAN GIRLS.—An interesting de- 
scription is given in the Press of the Foulke and Long 
Institute for Orphan Girls, in this city. Eleanor Parker 
Long, who died in 1882, at the age of ninety years, (the 
daughter of Dr. John Foulke, a prominent physician of 
the Revolutionary period, and descendant of Edward 
Foulke, of Gwynedd), left an estate of about $250,000 to 
establish and maintain it. She required that the pupils 
must be orphan girls of Philadelphia, and preference is 
given to daughters of soldiers and of firemen. The In- 
stitute was opened in 1887, and now has about sixty 
pupils, which is all the endowment fund can assure main- 
tenance for. The buildings, (on marly a square of 
ground, between Locust, 33d and 34th streets), include 
school accommodations for 100, and a dwelling for 50. 

‘* A characteristic of the institute is the essentially 
practical character of the institution. Everything is 
turned to account, every lesson is used to meet a need. 
Each girl in the four higher classes when taking her 
weekly morning lesson in cookery prepares an entire 
meal for eight or ten persons, which is served and eaten 
at a separate table, as in a well-ordered family. The 
younger classes serve the plainer meals, the older ones 
more elaborate ones, thus giving to the dietary a great 
variety of excellent dishes, which costs little, if any more 
than the monotonous fare of an ordinary school or home. It 
is the same in the other industrial departments, sewing, 
chamber, millinery, and laundry work. There are ladies, 
trained teachers in each, but nowhere a servant, if we 
except the man who works the elevator and attends to 
the heaters. Absolutely all the work needed to keep the 
three buildings so orderly and clean, the teachers and 
pupils so comfortably housed and fed, the latter so well 
and becomingly dressed, is done by the girls themselves, 
as ‘ lessons’ in the one building, as ‘ helping at home” 
in the other.’’ 





METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR ELEVENTH 


MONTH, 189s. 
Mean barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month, (28th), 
Lowest barometer during the month, (20th), 
Mean temperature, 
Highest temperature during the month, (9th), 
Lowest temperature during the month, (22th), 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 
Greatest daily range of temperature, (1oth), 
Least daily range of temperature, (15th, 17th), 
Mean relative humidity, per cent. 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 38.5 
Total precipitation, rain, inches 2.08 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.97 inch of 
Rain on the 25th and 26th. 
No snow fell during the month. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, ro. 
Number of clear days 11, fair days9, cloudy days 10. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northwest. 
Thunder storm on the 26th. 
Sleet on the 2d, roth. 
Lunar halo on the Ist. 
Meteor on roth. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 66 on gth. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 25 on 
21st, 22d. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 41.3. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 64.5 on 8th. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8-p.m., 26.5 on 2Ist 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8. p. m., 43.2. 

JoHn CoMLy, Observer. 

Centennial Ave., Philadelphia, Eleventh month 30. 


30.196 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


RECENT farm sales in Chester county, Pa., are reported in the Kennett 
Advance ; Isaac S. Cochran and Edward Walter, assignees of Town- 
send Walter, have sold the large farm of the latter to Bennett S. 
Walton, of Londongrove, for $69 per acre. The farm is situated near 
Lenapé, and comprises 184 acres with good buildings. One of the 
Barnard farms, near Doe Run, 107 acres, has been sold at $54 25 per 
acre, to Edward Wickersham. Another, known as the Wilson tract, 
105 acres, has been purchased by J. E. and Charles T. Smith, at $50 
per acre. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


—By the will of Mrs. Smith, of Oakbourne, near West Chester, (a 


widow, sister of the late A. J. Drexel, banker), recently deceased, the 
Chester county hospital receives half her residuary estate, said to be 
$30,000. 

—A disappointed fish-seller was belaboring his slow but patient 
horse in the street one day, and cAlling out his wares at intervals, as : 
“ Herrin’! Herrin’! Fresh herrin’!”’ A tender-hearted lady, seeing 
the act of cruelty to the horse, called out sternly from an upper win- 
dow, ‘‘ Have you no mercy?” ‘‘ No, mum,” was the reply ; “ nothin’ 
but herrin’.”,— Mew York Paper. 


—The West Grove /ndependent thus quotes Henry Cope, of that 
vicinity : ‘* The practice of affirming instead of taking an oath is grow- 
ing in favor every day. I noticed the last time I was in West Chester 
that Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, and members of other denomi- 
nations all affirm.’’ 


—At the public sale of the personal effects of the late William 
Betts, in Solebury, Bucks county, on the 25th ult., several hundred 
persons being present, twenty hives of bees were put up for sale, when 
by incautious handling of the hives one or two swarms were disturbed, 
and issuing forth, dispersed the crowd. Several of the bees attacked 
one man, who “ didn’t wait to say good-bye to his friends, but leaped 
a fence and darted across a cow pasture. It took half an hour to get 
the crowd together again, and the bee hives were sold at long range.” 


—A lecturer gave utterance to the following: ‘All along the un- 
trodden paths of the future we can see the hidden footprints of an 
unseen Hand.’’ At another time he exclaimed: ‘ We pursue the 
shadow, the bubble bursts, and leaves the ashes in our hands.’’ —CAris- 
tian Work. 


—There are three colored men in the Ohio Legislature which will 
meet on January 1, 1896—Professor W H. Parham, of Cincinnati; 
William R. Stewart, of Youngstown; and H. C. Smith, editor of the 
Cleveland Gazette. Mr. Smith wasreélected by a plarality of 10,000, 
or about 2,000 more than he received two years ago. —Exchange. 


—The independent position of Canada received a quite positive 
affirmation in a speech by Sir Charles H. Tupper, at Toronto, on the 
28th ult., in which he said that “no [mperial Government would now 
dare to disallow an act of the Canadian Parliament.’’ 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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—One of the members of the new Baltimore City Council is Dr. 
J. Marcus Cargill, a colored man. He was born in Georgia, attended 
the Atlanta University, and is a graduate of the Medical Department of 
Howard University. He was elected to the City Council by a phe- 
nomenally large majority, and is widely known and respected in 
Baltimore. 


—In spite of all the fun that has been poked at Prince Henry of 
Battenburg, he is said to be one of the few members of the British 
royal family who makes himself really useful. Queen Victoria finds 
his services invaluable. She seldom travels without attaching Prince 
Henry to her suite. He is aman of rather pleasing presence and a 
good deal of tact. He is very energetic and his accomplishments are 
quite varied. 

—The last State census shows that Rhode Island leads all other 
States in the density of population, having 354 inhabitants to the square 
mile. Massachusetts comes second, with 318 to the square mile. 

—The trans-Atlantic steamship companies are said to be perfecting 
an agreement by which steerage rates are to be advanced. 


—A local journal says: ‘‘ Fifty-three huge wild geese alighted 
together in an orchard on the Herbert Cox farm, in Glen Loch, Ches- 
ter county, on Tuesday. They were almost within reach of Holland 
B. Heck. Being unable to get a gun before they flew, he stole upon 
them with a club, but the big wild fowl were too quick for him, aud 
he couldn’t kill even one before all were on the wing.” 


—The famous Dismal Swamp Canal, extending from Norfolk, 
Va., to the waters of Albemarle Sound, is to be enlarged and im- 
proved. It is now closed, and the new owners are beginning work on 
the improvements and enlargement of the waterway. A very large 
force will be employed. Immense dredgers built for the work are 
now on the canal ready to commence operations. Baltimore capital 
entirely is in the enterprise. 


—The Wilmington, Del., Mews says: ‘‘ There are a number of 
people in this city who want a law passed which will exclude chil- 
dren from the public whippings at New Castle jail. They claim that 
the whippings are demoralizing and that children should not be al- 
lowed to witness them. It would probably be impossible to do this 


| under the present law, as it provides that the whippings shall be pub 


lic and the children are a part of the public and must therefore be al- 
lowed to attend them if their parents are willing.” 


—The Lexington (Kentucky) police have investiged the case of 
a destitute old man, who claims to be Lewis George Clark, the origi 
nal of George Harris in Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” and 
find that he is actually the man who furnished Mrs. Stowe with the 
facts on which she founded her story. Frances E. Willard, who has 
been visiting there, has taken much interest in Clark’s case, and a 
fund will probably be raised for his maintenance during the remainder 
of his life. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE health of the Pope is feeble, and there is much speculation as to 
his successor. It will probably be one of the Italian Cardinals. The 


| Pope presided, on the 2gth ult., at a secret meeting of the ‘‘ Consistory,’’ 


in Rome. Nine prelates were elevated to the Cardinalate, the list 
including Mgr. Satolli, the Papal Delegate to the United States. 


A DISPATCH from Madrid, on the 29th ult., says that in addition to the 
30,000 troops recently dispatched to Cuba, 15,000 more are preparing 
to go to that island. Of this latter number 10,000 are recruits, and 
the remainder volunteers and returned deserters. This force is de- 
signed to supply gaps caused by fighting and disease. 

CONGRESS assembled at Washington on the 2dinst. In the House, 
ex-Speaker Reed, of Maine, was chosen Speaker, receiving 234 votes 
against 95 for Charles F. Crisp, of Georgia. The Republican Sena- 
tors held a caucus in the afternoon. No positive action was taken 
regarding the proposal to reorganize the Senate in committees and elec- 
tive officers, and a further caucus will be held. 

THE Secretary of the Treasury, Carlisle, on the 2d, sent to Con- 
gress the estimates submitted by the several Cabinet officers of the 
money required to be appropriated by the present Congress to run the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897. The grand 
total is $418,091,073. For 1896 the appropriations were $412,753,264. 

THE complications in Turkish affairs continue. One report is that 
the Powers have decided to depose the Sultan, and that it is for this 
reason they are anxious to get the extra guardships through the Dar 
danelles, that the forces on them will be available. Another says that 
the representatives of the Powers have come to an agreement, and 
will be unanimous in insisting that additional guardships be permitted 
to enter the Bosphorus. 

THE United States debt statement, issued on the 2d inst., shows an 
increase in the public debt, less cash in the Treasury, during last month 
of $2,046,502, Total cash in the Treasury, $801,120,692. The 
outgo of gold continues, and the gold reserve (intended to be kept at 
or above one hundred millions) is under eighty millions. 


A new issue 
of bonds to replenish the gold stock is expected. 
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Somatose 


4 Seientifie Food, 


consisting of albumoses, the elements 
necessary for nutrition — Is palatable, and 
stimulates the appetite —Is easily digest- 
ible, and does not overtax the stomach — 
Is readily assimilated, producing a rapid 
gain in flesh and strength — Is not expen- 
as only a small quantity is neces- 
sary because of its concentrated nature. 


sive, 


Supplied in 2-02., Y%, %, 
tins ; 


and 1-pound 


aiso the fc tlowing Comoimations 


Somatose-Biscuit. — (10% Somatose). 


Palatable, nourishing — a valuable addition to the diet. 


Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Cocoa (10% 
Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids and 
convalescents. A desirable addition to the 
diet of children, and a pleasant beverage, 
both nourishing and stimulating, for table usg. 


Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Chocolate 
(10% Somatose), for eating and oe 


Send for free descriptive j phlets 


ut aruggists 


_Schieffelin & Co.. New York, Sle ra 


NOTICES. 


*,.* The next Conference under the care of | 


Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Chester, on First-day, Twelfth 
month 15, 1895, at 2.30 p.m. Prof. Benj. F. 
Battin, of the George School will be present. 
CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*,* A social meeting under the care of the 
committee to promote the best interests of the 
members of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, will be held in the Parlor and 
Library at 15th and Race Sts., on Sixth-day 
evening, Twelfth month 13, from 8 o’clock to 
10. All Friends are invited to attend, and es- 
pecially our new members, and those who are 
not in the habit of regularly attending our relig- 
ious meetings. 

On behalf of the committee, 


Davip L. LUKENs, Clerk. 


#* Philadelphia Cuesniis Meeting’s Visit- 

ing ‘Committee has made the following appoint- 
| ments : 

Frankford Meeting, Twelfth month 8. 

Spruce Street Meeting, Twelfth month 22. 

Green Street Meeting, First month 5. 

Fairhill Meeting, First month 12. 

Germantown Meeting, First month 19. 

Isaac H. HiILiporn, Clerk. 


*,* The Sixty-First Annual 


| 

Meeting of 
| Friends’ Charity Fuel Association will be held 
in Friends’ Parlor, 1520 Race street, Seventh- 
! 


day evening, 
o’ clock. 

The attendance of members and contributors 
is invited. The annual statement and treas- 
urer’s report will be read, officers elected, etc. 

Wma. HEAcock, Clerk. 


Twelfth month 7, 1895, at 8 


*.* Quarterly meetings in Twelfth month 
occur as follows : 
7. Whitewater, 
10 a, m. 
Prairie Grove, Marietta, Iowa, 11 a. m. 
12. Haddonfield, Haddonfield, N. J., 10 a.m. 
| 19. Fishing Creek oe. 2s ‘Miihile Pa., 
10 a. M. 
| Millville Monthly Meeting on the 18th, and 
on the 20th a youth’s meeting. 


pear Huntington, Ind., 





Shiess Silver 
Surprisingly 


Electro-Silicon 


Never Scratches 
Never Wears 


Leading Grocers sell it. 


THE ELECTRO-SILICON Co., 
72 John St., New York |!!! 


SILVER 
—_ 


CLUB RATES FOR 1896. 


*.* There will be an address by Jacob Reese | 


at the meeting of the Friends’ 


Twelfth month 13, at 8 o'clock. 

Regular meetings of this society are held 
every Sixth-day evening. All are invited tobe 
present. 


*.* An Educational Conference under the 
care of New York Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
on Education will be held in the Library room 
of Friends’ Seminary, 226 E. 16th St., New 
York, on Seventh-day, 14th inst., at 2 p. m. 

The following topics will be presented for 
consideration, viz. : 

1. “As a Committee on Education, What 
should we do to deepen and make more gen- 
eral an interest in Education?’’ Paper by 
Robert T. Haviland. 

2. ** By what method can we best make the 


advantages of Friends’ Schools available to our | 


whole membership ?” Edward B. 
Rawson. 

3. ‘Should our interest in Friends’ schools 
be proportionate to the number of children of 
Friends who attend them?” Paper by Emily 
P. Yeo 

All Friends and others interested are invited 
to attend. Ws. M. JACKSON, 

Clerk of Committee. 


Paper by 


Temperance | 
Workers, to be held in the meeting-house, 17th | 
street and Girard avenue, on Sixth-day evening, | 


We announce our Club Rates for 1896 Read 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


*,* The Taine Temperance Workers of West 
Philadelphia hold two meetings in every month, 
the first and third Fourth-day evenings. 

The next regular meeting will occur Twelfth 
month 4, at 8 p. m., at 35th street and Lancas- 
ter avenue. All are cordially invited to attend. 

FREDERICK T. SELLERS, President. 
Bessiz M. RoBerts, Secretary. 


*,* Burlington First-Day School Union will 
be held at Mount Holly, Twelfth month 14, at 
10 o'clock a.m. All interested are invited. 

G. SHERMAN Potts, 
ANNA R. WALN, } Clerks. 

*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mitteeof New York Yearly Meeting : 
TWELFTH MONTH: 

15. Oswego. 
22. New York. 

Address all inquiries in reference to trains 
ttc., to JosepH _T. McDowkLL, Clerk, 

116 W. 13th St., New Y York. 


“eot5 WILLIAM HEACOCK, Otis 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036, 


=| Clement A. Woodnutt, 
| UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
| 








1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 





DR. W. C. SPENCER, 
Dentist, 


Office Hours, 9 to 5. 1545 Vine St., Philad’a. 





Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


‘ial attention given to'serving families. Office, 
North Eighth 8t., Philadel Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


OTHER PERIODICALS AT A DISCOUNT 


the figures given, and also read the notes below. 


We will send the (NTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, 


for the amount stated “ for both.” 


WEEKLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($81), ....... . . $2.75 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3), 


FOR BOTH. 


HARPER’s WEEKLY, ($4), 
HaRPER’s RoUND TABLE, ($2) 
UNION SIGNAL, (81), . . 
THE OUTLOOK, ($3), 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3), 
Harper’s BazaR, ($4), 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50), 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($6), 
Younc FRIENDs’ Review, (Bi-weekly, $0.75), 2.60 
LITERARY Dicest, ($3), 

(For new subscriptions), 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, ($3), 

(For new subscriptions), 





MONTHLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
SCRIBNER 8 MAGAZINE, ($3), 
THE CENIURY MaGaZinE, ($4), 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4), 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4), . . 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, ($1), 

(For new subscriptions), 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, ($1.20), 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5), 
Tue Forvm, ($3), 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5), 
St. NICHOLAS, ($3), 
REVIEW OF REVIEWs, ($2.50) 
MOTHER’s NURSERY GUIDE : BaBYHOOD, ($1), 2.90 


SCATTEREDSEEDs, ($0.50), 

McCLURE’s MaGazine, ($1), 

THE Farm JOURNAL, ($0. 50), . 

Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NugsERY, (31), . Jin 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, ($2), 

MEEHAN’S MONTHLY, ($2), 

THE ARENA, ($3), 

British Friend, (Monthly), 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net 


price of each af orde 


through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading “ Orleo for both.” 





IN THE WORLD 
CHURCH FURNISHING. 





S FLOUR 
Barley 


id Pastry Flour. 
Eurspe. 
ples Free. 
.N.Y., U.S.A, 


Alfred L. Sellers, 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperia) Building, 411-413 Walnut St 


John Faber Miller, “Xcxmrews Pe” 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties. 








Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, P1 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS 
Jobbi Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street 


Seven Pounds 


Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


The Z. BREED WEEDER. See our advertisement 
in FRIENDS’ INTELIIGKXNCER AND JOURNAL for 
Eleventh Month 23d and 30th. 


Have you 


| selected 
| a present 


| 


_ HIM? 


| Why not a 


BLACKING STOOL—$1.00? 


Finer ones if you wish. 


CONROW, 


Hardware and Housefurnishing, 
908-905 MARKFT STREET. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


“LYRICS OF QUAKERISM,” NOW READY. 


ti : ‘ sos 
By ELLWOOD ROBERTS. Memoirs of the Life and Religious 


” 
In ordering books for gifts or for home reading Labors of Sunderland P. Gardner. 
do not overlook this handsomely illustrated volume 694 pages, with Portrait. 
of 276 pages and Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.68. 

SEVENTY ORIGINAL POEMS , ‘ 
of special interest to Friends. It has already had Friends’ Book Association, 


a large sale. A copy should be in every Friends’ | 8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 
library. Price, $1.25 and $1.50 according to binding. — 


Sent, post Bald, by pens, Norristown, ra, | RELPIONS Views of the Society of Friends. 


And for tale at FRIENDS’ BOOK STORE, 15th | 4 Paper for the World’s Congress of Religions at Cht- 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


cago. Ninth month 19th, 1893 


By Howarp M. JENKINS. 

“SOUTHERN HEROES” Leafiet, (23 . Size to fit ordinary letter envel- 

ope). Price, 3 cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; 

: : : : 75 cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail at these 

Should be in every Friend’s family. prices. Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 

B. F, TRUEBLOOD : 921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 

“IT look upon this book as a most valuable contri- ail alee 

— to the literature of Peace.— Frances E. Wil- 
lard. 


m “The work deserves the attention of ail who be- The Best a 
eve in the principles of P: ace as tanght by Christ, (ee 
as well as of those who hope that future ages will Christmas Gift 
abolish the soldier and his trade from tne earth.” nnienineeadecnenbaeee eet 
— The Critic. or the best addition to one’s own library is 
“The most interesting book that has come to the WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
Eagle in along time. Once well started it will be as th 
finished by any reader, and is worthy a place iu we | Successor of the 
every library "— Poughkeepsie Eagle. ——— “*Unabridged.’’ 
Very many more expressions of like character can 
be given concerning this new book ; every preacher L | Standard of the 
should have it. One writes: ‘1 have preached a x U.S. Gov't Printing 
sermon from information gained by reading it, and Ritter Office, the U. 8. Su. 
much inquiry is the result ’ A early aoe Brnool- 
Send for a copy, and also have one sent to your books. 
preacher as a present. Handsomely bound, fine 
paper. gilt top, illustrated, $3 00, postpaid to any Warmly com- 
address in the world. ~ mended by State 
Superintendents —_ of 


iniste , . 7 Schools, and other Ed- 
Special rates for ministers and agents. S , nana’ Giestak wii 


Fernando G. Cartland, a out number. 


106 Montgomery Street, ____ Poughkeepsie, New York. THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 


THE = BOSTON BINDER.” se treneyentind ee eantrentad, 


Light, strong, neat, and serviceable. It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation, 
Will hoid a year’s numbers. It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 


The several issues can be easily and conveniently | It is easy to learn what a word means. 
put in place. 


By preserving your numbers in this way you will G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publis‘ers, 
have at the end of the yeara valuable volume of Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
over 1 000 pages octavo—almost an encyclopedia of | OOO 
interesting matter. : 
We will supply to our subscribers this Binder for | 
25 cents. Postage free. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer and Jourral, 140 N. Fifteenth St., 


921 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. | The rooms are open a, except wine dove, 
aa I or advertise h cut of B in | 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordial! 
recent eon ad came we os of Bates, invited to avail themselves of the facilities afforded, 

p Bima He | those from without the city and young Friends 
8 boarding in the city being particularly desired to 
Genealogies Traced “Sane eeshar cen 
in Friends’ and other Churches’ Public and Private | _ 


Records, by KIxK BROWN, A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
1813 N, Caroline Street, Baltimore, Md. FRIENDLY MATTERS. 








Soyer ay 


The Art Amateur. 


BEST AND LARCEST PRACTICAL ART [ACAZINE. 
(EsraBiisnep 1879.) 


Monthly (size of 11x16). Sumptuously printed and richly illustrated. Price, $4.00 a 
arid including supplements. Single copies, 45 cents, each containing exquisite Color 

‘lates and § cenmes of Working Designs for tainting, Carving, China Decoraticn, Model- 
ing, Pyrography, Embroidery, etc. For sale by all first-class newsdealers, 

Invaluable to all who seek to make a living by Art, or who take up Art as an accemplish- ( 
ment. The only art periodical awarded a m at the World’s Fair, wnere twenty diplomas 
were awarded to its special writers and artists. The following are the principal departments : 

Om Pamrixe DesieNine ror THE Ant TRADES ‘nina Partine 

Water Coton Cuurce anp Home Empromrry Woop Carvine 

Paster Painting Home Decorarion anv FURNISHING Mopeuine in Ciay 

Taresrry Pamrine BroGRaruigs oF ARTISTS PYROGRAPHY 

ILLUstTRaTING ADVICE BY CORRESPONDENCE Wroveur non Worx. 


A choice of the following two liberal offers is open to all who, before January 1, 1896, will 
send to the publisher 54.00—tue regular subscription price—and mention this journal : 


GIVES, with a year’s subscription to the Magazine, any one of Seven 
Portfolios, each containing 12 admirable Reproductions of Studies and , 
0 t é E e Pictures after original paintings {mn Oil, Water Colors, ard Pastels by tome > 
of the very best artists. Thus, Portfolio No. 1 contains 12 Exquisite 
Flower Subjects, painted tee The Art A matear oy Peal 
Y > de Longpr“; Portfolio No. 2: 12 Animal $ tud‘es, by Helene Maguire; 
One of the Colored Plates given with a A Portf-lio 14 Pateas Subjects; Portfolio 4: Fruits, Flowers, and Still Life; 
Seen Se 2008. Portfolio 5: Landscapes and Marines; Portfolio6: Genre, etc. Portfolio 
7: China Designs. The contents of any one of the Portfolics, at our 
catalogue prices, would cost from $3.00 to $4.00. They are some of the same pictures that are framed in thousands of cultivated homes; 
that are used as models for students in the leading art schools and academies, and in the Chicago High Schools. These portfolios full of 
) beautiful pictures are PREMIUMS and are given in addition to the Color Plates which go with every number of THE ART AMATEUR. 


) CIVES THREE MOMTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION FREE, beginning with any issue. That is, 
) 0 F r E R for $4.00 you get 15 months’ subscription for the price of 12 months. To avail yourself of either Offer A or Offer B, 
; you must mention this journal when sending the $4.00. If you choose one of the Portfolios, state if you prefer Flower, 
, Animal, Landscape, Figure or China painting subjects. 

)) 


sf Specimen Copy of Te Art Amateur (with Color Plates and 8 Pages of Working Designs for all kinds of 
art work) sent for 25 cents if this advertisement is mentioned. Our new {llustrated catalogue of 300 Color Studies \ 
and Fishes Sey = Sesnt ‘etenep. MONTAGUE MARKS, 28 Union Square, New York. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. | 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York 





Fearon & Co.,: 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


104 S$ Fifth Street, Philad’a. 


High Grade Investment Securities a specialty. 
Long Distance Telephone 1971. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JoserPH WEBSTER Wm. WEBSTER, 
President, 


S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire insurance, 


3961 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av.) 


Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled 
and rents and other collections made in all parts of 
the city 


Washington 


[nvestments. 





Reliable information furnished regarding in- 
vestments in all parts of Washington. Mort- 
gages collected and foreclosed, and purchasers 
secured for property obtained through fore- 
closure. Money invested in absolutely safe secu- 
rities, drawing six and seven pet cent. interest. 
Philadelphia references. 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 


201 AND 202 CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 


Tacoma, Washington. 


THE BEST SHOES 
AT THE LEAST PRICES 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. 13th 8t. (below Arch). Always Reliable. | 


FOR LADIES and 
CHILDREN 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO, 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GENERAL Trust and BaNnKING Bustness. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
EXxEcuTor, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ete, 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. W: M. Byrn. 


Executive Commitiee : Wm. H. Semey, Chairman, uenry C Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 


Francis A. ite, Matt. c. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE Gl R A i D SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE TR U ST CO 


ANNUITY AND 


Mxecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
. Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 

HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 

J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicttor, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 

WILLIAM N, ELY, Treasurer, 

WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 
MANAGERS 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW 

FRANCIS I. GOWEN 

GEO 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, : 
JOHN B. GARRETT, RGE H. McFADDEN, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company farnishes ALL DesteaBLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANOB 
at actual Net Cost. It is Purmty Murua; has Assets of TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a Sugpius of over Taree Mritions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

_ Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 

This Company issues its red Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 

the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 

able semi-annu This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 

. DIRECTORS 

N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Crothier, John B Gest, 

Francis R Cope, Benj. H, Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, 


ESTABLISHED 185s. 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 








ly. 
Phillip C. Garrett, Thomas Williams, ir., John W. Biddle, 

G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Henvy Tatnall, 
Stuart Wood. 
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QUEEN & CO. 


REORGANIZED. 1895 REJUVENATED. 
With nearly Fifty Years’ Experience and Knowledge. 


QUEEN & CO. 


OPTICIANS, 
1010 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


MANUPACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ~ 
Accurate and Beautiful Spectacles and Eye Glasses. 
Prescription Glasses of all deseriptions repaired, adjusted, and renewed. 
Wearers of besa Sata d carry in the pocket book a copy of the 
physiciay! ia Ppa Bolton 8» ses are ground and set. We furnish such 
copies fa pecracies Or eye glasses, no matter how complicated, by 


whom prescribed, or where made. 





